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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTICE.—NEXT number (22 June) will contain the first of 
a series of three articles on Military Education, which deal 
with the following points: (1) The True Objective; 
(2) The Breakdown of the Present System; (3) The Right 
Line. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The admirably judicial inquiries of the Transvaal 
Concessions Committee, whose report is now published, 
have incidentally elicited cumulative proof of the rebel- 
lious conspiracy of the Boers and the impudence of 
Hollander intriguers. Mr. Van Kretschmar, the manag- 
ing director of the Netherlands South African Railway 
Company, with the uncomfortable candour of the 
detected conspirator confessed in so many words that 
“we have hopelessly compromised ourselves” and by his 
letters to the Board finally robbed their directors of 
reputation and their supporters of argument. The 
railway officials had urged Joubert to war, had requested 
the commandeering of their workmen, had in brief 
“put their money on the wrong horse”. To this 
company which consisted of a mixed membership of 
Hollanders and Germans had been conceded all the 
railways in the Transvaal Republic and when in support, 
as they thought, of their valuable monopoly they broke 
all the international laws of neutrality, they committed 
themselves to an immoral gamble. They have lost 
their money: the Commission recommends that the 
concession be cancelled. They should consider them- 
selves lucky. Men who outrageously break the laws 
of honesty and are discovered are apt to receive a 
punishment more nearly personal. 


The case of the shareholders is less simple. The 
shares allotted after the declaration of war of course 
go by the board, and the commission certainly shows 
no severity in denying the right of compensation to the 
general shareholders while it recommends the deben- 
ture holders to the favourable consideration of His 
Majesty’s Government. There were besides twenty- 
four claims, many of them of a municipal nature, which 
came before the commission ; but the Selati Railway 
concession and the Dynamite Monopoly are the only 
two of wide importance. In both cases the facts evoked 
show the shameless prevalence of political bribery and 
the unconstitutional dominance of Mr. Kruger’s “‘ for- 
cible personality”. He said in so many words that 
Presents to the members of the Volksraad were justifi- 
able and in return for his complacency to them dispensed 
when he pleased with their constitutional supremacy. 


It was inevitable that the commission should decide that 
in respect of the dynamite monopoly the ‘‘ recent and 
extensive bribery ” as well as the inherent injustice of the 
concession should rob the holders of any claim to con- 
sideration. Though the bribery and corruption in con- 
nexion with the Selati Railway concession were at least 
as shameless and impudent as in other cases, the lapse 
of years has given the concession some stability and the 
commission suggests that it should be ‘‘ confirmed on 
terms”. The whole report of the commission is a fine 
example of judicial impartiality and clearness. 


Sir David Barbour was instructed in December last 
to prepare a report on the past and present finances of 
the two South African States, on suggested measures 
for organising the finances, and on the extent to which the 
colonies in the future may be asked to contribute to the 
expense of the war. His report was issued on Thursday 
in a Blue Book. His decision is that in the year follow- 
ing the war neither State can be expected to be self- 
supporting, and as regards the Orange Free State 
all surplus income for some years will have to be 
devoted to keeping up the South African consta- 
bulary. The Transvaal is richer. If a 10 per 
cent. tax is charged on the output of gold and the 
miners’ licences are taxed without the illegitimate 
exemptions favoured by Mr. Kruger’s Government, an 
addition of £550,000 to the yearly income may be ex- 
pected. The sale of mining rights in the Bewaarplaatsen 
should yield a large sum and other mining rights not 
yet sold form, in Sir David Barbour’s opinion, a still 
more valuable asset. The shares and other securities 
belonging to the two colonies, he thinks, cannot with 
advantage be used to provide a portion of the cost of 
the war. The final suggestion is that the Government 
should fix the maximum amount which under any con- 
ditions the colonies would be required to pay This 
amount which he indicates roughly at fifty-five millions 
could remain or be written off as subsequent circum- 
stances decided. 


It is clear that the duration of the war, the amount 
of future loans, the cost of compensations leave no room 
for accurate estimates. Sir David Barbour is neces- 
sarily vague, and it may seem not optimistic. His 
report should at least convince the world that the war, 
whatever its cause, was not prompted by greed. A 
man desirous of making his fortune would scarcely 
have over-capitalised the business to the extent 
of so many million pounds. But it is a wrong- 
headed view of Imperial policy to consider the 
two colonies as a financial asset. The profit is not 
immediate nor financial ; it will be social and for future 

enerations. The result of the war will be to take 
rom a caucus of oligarchs who were checking its 
development and ruining its natives the most naturally 
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happy region in Africa, and to transfer it to a country 
which has succeeded on the whole the best of any in 
giving prosperity to the lands it has colonised. 


Peace rumours continue to be circulated and denied 
with praiseworthy regularity. They prevail at Lourenco 


_ was not a little proud to be a member, his motion of 


Marques and are denied by such authorities as the | 
House of Commons and Mr. Kruger. That no con- | 
clusion has been come to is certain but the fact that | 
General Botha’s secretary has been allowed free tele- | 


graphic communication with the ex-President is signi- 
ficant and there is possibly more than an interchange 
of amities in the visit of Mrs. Botha. At the seat of 
war the wearing-down operations continue steadily and 
must produce their effect. General Rundle has cleared 
a whole district; General Bruce Hamilton operating 
between Petrusburg and the railway captured 200 
prisoners and much stock, and in the south Kruitzinger 
who was moving on Barkley East has been checked 
by the rout of a commando of 400 men and the capture 
of their laager and most of the horses. The details of 
the fight were singularly picturesque. The cavalry 
advanced almost blindly by dim moonlight into a deep 
valley. Captain Lukin with one man eventually gal- 
loped right into the enemy and with humorous cool- 


ness shouted ‘‘Hands up”. The enemy fled. But | 


better than even these successes was the voluntary 
surrender of a small commando early in the week. It 
shows that irreconcilable is a relative term. 


Watching the presentation of medals on Wednesday 
—a brilliant spectacle very well staged—one was think- 
ing as much of those who were not there as of those 
who were, of some who had not been decorated as well 


of others who had. Inevitably on such occasions the | 
spectators number many skeletons. There were storied | 
medals in plenty: but what if the breath has fled? A 


quaintly picturesque touch was given by the varied garb 
of the reservists ; in the long line that streamed to and 
from the King gay uniforms alternated with sober 
fustian, helmets with tall hats and straws. It was the 
function of a whole people. 


There is one unfortunate anomaly in respect of the 
war medals. It is freely stated that the Army Order 
granting the medal and some twenty-four clasps is so 
worded that a soldier who can now at the eleventh 


adjournment was ridiculous. It is the besetting sin of 
jesters to disregard occasion ; but Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
having discovered in 1899 a fact which was pointed 
out by Lieutenant-General Sir Andrew Clarke in 
1895 that the new docks would be dominated by guns 
on Spanish territory, has become so full of admira- 
tion for the promptitude of his discovery that he is 
forced to advertise his great knowledge on any occa- 
sion. The Government will have arrived at their 
decision in a few days and will give full opportunity for 
the discussion of the subject on the Naval Works Bill. 
It was ridiculous to anticipate the promised debate. 
Mr. Bowles further stultified himself by the insinuation, 
which his later disclaimer did not annul, that his col- 
leagues on the committee had been ‘‘ got at”. The 
phrase is that selected by Mr. Bowles. The question 
of the new docks is a very important one and Mr. 
Bowles may have some excellent arguments. In that 
case he is the more foolish to stultify himself by forcing 
on a premature debate and indulging in ill-judged in- 
sinuations. 


Lord Cranborne’s reply to the Chinese deputation 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce showed that 
he had acquired the official art of saying nothing; 
but we cannot add, of saying nothing well. The 
scriptural ring he gave to his language by harping 
on ‘‘the same spirit ” only emphasised by contrast the 
poverty in meaning of all his words. If he had said “‘ last 
few months” instead of ‘‘ years”, he might without 
provoking a smile have claimed that the Government 
had assumed the responsibility of securing to British 
traders full opportunity to promote their trade. ‘‘ The 
Russian agreement had reserved to us a very large area 
of China for railway enterprise.” On paper ; but in fact a 
non-British railway is penetrating to the very heart of 
our ‘‘reserved” area. So too the Anglo-German under- 
standing may have been useful to this country diplo- 
matically but it has done nothing for British trade. ‘‘ The 


| question of likin was one of enormous complexity.” 


hour get out to the Cape and be employed in any | 


military capacity whatsoever, say at Pretoria, will 
become entitled to the war medal and ¢hree clasps— 
namely those for ‘‘ Cape Colony”, ‘‘ Orange River” 
and ‘‘ Transvaal”. That is because in his journey by 
rail to his objective, Pretoria from Cape Town via 
Bloemfontein, he will be actually ‘‘ present in the dis- 
tricts”” named between October 1899 and ‘‘ some date 
hereafter to be mentioned”. The peculiar satire of this 
order will be appreciated when it is remembered that in 
order to make this very railway journey possible, the line 
has to be guarded for hundreds of miles by British 
soldiers who have been at the seat of war for some 
twenty months but in many cases are only entitled to 
one clasp. 


On the subject of telegrams from the war Mr. Dillon 
made a good point badly. The official censor has not 
hitherto considered the editing of the abstract morality 
of telegrams as part of his function. His duties are 
strategic and political, and neither word has been con- 
sidered to connote morality. On the other hand it is 


of the greatest national importance that correspondents | 


should not mislead the public and their papers by a 
display of false facts. Twice the Boers have been falsely 


‘* Rapidity is not Chinese.” ‘‘The one thing to avoid 
in foreign politics was international swagger.” Really 
Lord Cranborne might have been a university extension 
lecturer improving the minds of provincial young 
ladies instead of a Minister addressing hard-headed men 
equally well informed on the subject as himself. In the 
circumstances this string of maxims and platitudes 
would not have come with the best grace even from 
Lord Cranborne’s father: but from the father it would 
never have come at all. 


Mr. Rockhill’s proposal that the indemnity question 
should be submitted to the Hague Arbitration Tribunal 
makes it clear that the amount has not yet been de- 
finitely fixed and, supposing arbitration tribunals to 
work at their usual speed, is not likely to be. Until 
the exact figures are settled it is of little use to discuss 
the methods by which China is to collect and distribute 
the amount. Now that America has taken the sensible 
step of supporting the English objection to a great in- 
ternational guarantee, that naive suggestion may be 
considered doomed. England America and Japan have 
alone shown a dignified moderation in assessing their 
claims and it would be not a quixotic courtesy, as has 
been suggested, but a surrender of principle for these 
nations to endorse other claims that seem to them ex- 
orbitant. The intentions of the Chinese Court remain 
problematic. The astrologers, the temporary nom de 
guerre of the politicians, suggest from some odd associ- 


| ation of ideas September the First as a propitious day for 


accused of gross acts of cruelty and once last week the | 


defeat of a commando was telegraphed by Reuter, 
though apparently there had not even been an engage- 
ment. The better papers would not wish to publish 
lies nor is it to their advantage ; but they can make 
themselves safe in the long run in the first place by 
giving the source of the telegram and omitting comment 
and in the second by dismissing any correspondent whose 
*‘ anticipation of events” is proved to be consciously 
‘* intelligent”, prejudiced or sensational. 


Seeing that the new works at Gibraltar had already 
been as far as possible suspended on the recommen- 
dation of a committee, of which Mr. Gibson Bowles 


the return of the Dowager Empress ; but the stars will 
no doubt alter their courses to suit the movements of 
the political world. 


There was something singularly picturesque and 
pleasant about the visit of the dignitaries from Morocco. 
Their object was international courtesy and it was taste- 
fully accomplished. But it is a present misfortune that 
no official personages are now allowed to be merely 
picturesque. Some busy or self-seeking writer must 
always read significance into every interchange of com- 
munication however zsthetic or empty. In_ this 
reference the French journalists have alone erred against 
good taste and common sense. They have used the 
occasion to talk of the untold wealth of Morocco, to 
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point to the weakness of Spain and England, even to 
urge that the present question of the indemnity for M. 
Touzet should be made at once into a casus belli. As 
an “‘ inspired article” in the ‘‘ Figaro” urges, there is no 
chance that the French Government will be influenced 
by these idle vapourings. There is every reason why 
Morocco should be the friend of all Europe and it is 
good to see signs of her pleasant relations with Eng- 
land. It would be well if there were the same amity 
between her and France, and those who strive further 
to estrange them are doing their own country a great 
disservice ; for it is a weakness of the French nation 
that the Government is more or less at the mercy 
of the army and for this reason only the excessive 
gathering of troops in Algeria is a menace. 


Mr. McKinley, following a precedent established by 
Mr. Cleveland and already once followed by himself, has 
published his rooted determination not to seek another 
term of office. The information was superfluous, if 
interesting, and Mr. McKinley’s eagerness to do his 
duty in the ranks of private citizenship seems a trifle 
overdone. Whether his ‘‘long-settled conviction” 
under the pressure, which a grateful country may bring 
to bear when the election of 1903 approaches, will find 
the same destination as the good intentions of the 
proverb is yet conjectural ; but it is quite certain that 
it is purely gratuitous for a President to display such 
affectation of humility. Supposing, a remote supposi- 
tion in present circumstances, that the best man were 


found for the position the more often he was elected | 


the better. He would have time to develop his 
beneficent policy and the dangers of the President 
in a hurry would be avoided. The founders of the 
constitution at any rate had no thought of a ‘‘ Cesarism 
scare”. 


Turning to home affairs, Mr. Balfour’s statement as 
to the business of the House during the remainder of 


the session was entirely in accordance with precedent | 
except as to the Sale of Intoxicants to Children Bill; | 


but the variation in that instance will be welcomed 
by everybody. That Bill must be passed this session. 


Private members have received even better treatment | 
They use their time so badly | 


than they deserve. 
that we cannot profess the smallest regret that 
Governments leave them very little of it to waste. | 
We are not unaware that their constitutional position | 
is a very strong one, but constitutions are made or | 
grow for the nation and not the nation for the constitu- 
tion. The most important reference in the statement 
was that as to the Education Bill. It is sometimes | 
successful rhetoric to assume that things are as you 
would have them to be; so Mr. Balfour may have been 
quite alive to the real situation, when he assumed that 
the Education Bill would not be treated as controversial. 
But it is not easy to be sure. Mr. Balfour, as he has 
said, sometimes zs childlike in politics. However, if he 
had any illusions on the point, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman lost no time in dispelling them, which was 
kind if not ‘‘ canny ” on his part. 


The adjournment of the Factory Bill debate was an un- 
necessary waste of time. Mr. Asquith’s formal speech to 
the House is not likely to suggest any objections which 
would otherwise be overlooked by the Grand Committee 
to which the Bill is to go, and he might well have 
imitated Sir Charles Dilke’s complaisance in consenting 
to withdraw his amendment. Mr. Ritchie’s speech 
showed that the Government’s object is to make the 
Bill as stringent as possible, and where the clauses 
can be tightened up, as in the provisions relating 
to the respective powers of the Factory Inspectors and 
the Local Authorities, this will be done. This we hope 
will happen with the clauses relating to the increased — 
power and responsibility of the Home Secretary in | 
making rules for dangerous trades. In this respect the 
Bill is sound in principle but it is in danger of being 
whittled away by the provisions for public inquiry which 
appear too like the relics of the old system. The most 
controversial topic of the Bill appears to be the inclu- 
sion of the laundries managed by religious and 
charitable institutions. Generally speaking any exclu- 
sion would be objectionable; but there are various 
considerations for it in their case which are quite 


| different from those usually urged when a trade seeks 
_ exclusion. It will probably be found that the repre- 
sentations of these institutions deserve sympathetic 
attention. 


The struggle between Lord Penrhyn and the Bethesda 
Quarrymen is now assuming the gravest proportions. 
On the one hand Lord Penrhyn asserts the rights of 
absolute freedom of contract, on the other end the 
men stand for the absolute right of combination. To 
neither side is it possible to deny sympathy, for both 
are fighting for an idea, and both are making heavy 
sacrifices. The misfortune is that neither seems able to 
appreciate the other’s point of view. Lord Penrhyn is 
an excellent landlord—one of the best in North Wales 
and also he is an employer of labour, who would 
scorn consciously to exploit his workmen. Unhappily 
he cannot see that dealing with his lordship’s agent 
and worse his agent’s underlings (we speak generally 
and say nothing as to his present agent) cannot 
be to the men the same thing as dealing with his 
lordship direct, and further that however willing he 
is and may be to exhibit a very high standard, he can- 
not guarantee his successors, far less can he guarantee 
that if labourers once admit his principle, they can 
prevent their class being elsewhere ruthlessly exploited 
by Jewish or Yankee syndicates of employers. On the 
other hand his employees might do well to realise that 
to so generous an employer as Lord Penrhyn they 
might fairly concede something even of strict Union 
rights. Meanwhile why cannot the Church in Wales, 
| of which Lord Penrhyn is so devoted a son, do some- 
thing to justify its position in Wales by bringing the 
parties together ? 


Lord Wantage was a fine type of the Happy Warrior. 
He won the Victoria Cross for valour at Inkerman and 
he was a Berkshire farmer. For all his qualities as a 
soldier his ‘‘ master bias” leant to the gentler scenes. 
Even in his later connexion with the army it was to the 
humane and less warlike side that he inclined. The 
' present efficiency of the Red Cross Society, of which he 
was chairman from 1870, owes much of its early 
national and later international efficiency to his whole- 
hearted work and enthusiasm. He was also largely 
responsible for the sudden development of our Volunteer 
army and especially of the National Rifle Association. 
Whatever be the military value of this work, it 
was probably the warrior’s leaning to the ‘‘home-felt 


_ pleasures” that spurred his zeal in home defence. 


Round his home in Berkshire he will be long remem- 
bered, as he was much honoured for his practical lessons 
in co-operation as applied to farming. The system of 
profit-sharing which he started on his Berkshire farms 
in 1887 resulted in the yearly distribution of bonuses— 
calculated on a basis of 25 per cent. of the profits—of 
amounts varying between ros. and 60s. He did a 
great work in helping to make the life of the labourer 
attractive ; and the one fact that he did not know what 
it was to lose a tenant is in its way an honour that may 
compare with the bestowal of the Victoria Cross. 


Sir Walter Besant, as a writer, had in high degree 
what may be called the accomplishment of prose ; he 
could produce pleasant pages with certainty, whether 
he was writing fiction, topographical history, or social 
essays. In partnership with his elder collaborateur 
Mr. Rice, a man with some genius for plot but no 
style, he produced one book, ‘‘ The Golden Butterfly,” 


| of genuine worth and humour ; but in his own work 


the art was never sufficient to conceal itself. He 
worked by method, clung to a monotonous theme, and 
always missed the true touch of drama. Nevertheless 
‘* All Sorts and Conditions of Men” is a novel that 
will stay with ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as one of the few 
books of fiction to produce a definite effect. But Sir 
Walter Besant never knew the East End as it really is. 
He saw it from outside, he knew it as a thing to write 
about, as an occasion for philanthropy; he got up its 
topography, but he never knew the heart of it. Perhaps 
his activities were too many. He had enthusiasms on 
the topography of Palestine, formed the Authors’ Society 


' and invented that most pestilent of all middlemen, the 


literary agent. He wished everyone to write for the 
trade like himself. 
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It is the triumph of satire both to hit the mark and 
to please the ‘‘ predestined victim”. Sir John Tenniel, 
though some of his 2,000 cartoons were conspicuous 
failures, has for years shown wonderful happiness in 
striking the right note at the right moment and in keep- 
ing to that gentlemanlike fairness of attack which has 
made ‘‘ Punch” on the pictorial, if not always on the 
literary side, unique among humorous papers. He 


has provided historians with an invaluable chap-book, | 


and he has made himself a supreme reputation 
among humorous illustrators. Mr. Balfour was in 
his element as chairman of the dinner in Sir John 


Tenniel’s honour. Lord Rosebery who had been the — 
moving spirit in organising the entertainment would | 


have fitted the place equally well. Both men are at 


their best in that debateable ground which lies between | 


politics and literature and as both were victims so both 
owe reputation to their caricaturist. Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Choate and even the Duke of Devonshire all spoke 
with an aptness of humour which seemed to owe 
its inspiration to the man they met to honour. Sir 
John Tenniel himself was too overcome to speak in the 
prevailing tone, but his silence as Mr. Birrell said was 
more than eloquence. More than two hundred of the 
leading men in most departments of art letters and 
politics had met to do him honour, a genuine testimony 
of affection unique in the history of political satirists. 


To those who follow University cricket, it is astonish- 
ing that the standard of the teams should alter so 
strangely from year to year. Last season both elevens in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


their better moments were in the first class, as cricket | 


merit is reckoned. This season both seem to beina 
class which it were better not to mention. Yet at 
Cambridge many of last year’s men are still playing 


and at one time or another most members of both sides | 
have shown gleams of brilliance. But somehow a. 
' mended their ways of late. How was Mr. Lyttelton to 


cricket, as a football, eleven seems to have a quality 


which is independent of the individual skill of the | 
members. Perhaps some essential attribute, unneces- | 


sary to an individual but essential in a combination, is 


omitted by the accident of grouping. The Oxford | 


eleven for example cannot hold the catches—thirteen 
were dropped in one match—and this is the least 
excusable of faults. The prospect of a good match 
when the Universities meet is not bright. If Cambridge, 
as is thought, bowl better than Oxford and the South 
Africans could make 600 runs against Cambridge how 
many runs may be expected at Lord’s? It is to be 
hoped not too many to preclude a definite decision. 


Once more American rails have been the centre of 


THE TRANSVAAL CONCESSIONS. 


WE have seldom read a more masterly State paper 
than the report of the Transvaal Concessions 
Commission. The clear enunciation of broad and un- 
exceptionable principles of international law, which 
introduces the detailed analysis of the various con- 
cessions in question, is such as to entitle Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton to a high place amongst political lawyers, 
We say Mr. Lyttelton advisedly, for although we do 
not undervalue the assistance which the experience of 
Mr. Ashmore and Mr. Loveday contributed to the dis- 
section of details, we ascribe the preface to the pen of 
the chairman. The task which devolved upon Mr. 
Lyttelton and his colleagues was by no means easy. 
When a civilised power annexes a barbarous State such 
complicated questions seldom arise, from the nature of 
the case. One does not, for instance, expect to take 
over an electric lighting concession in the Soudan 
or on a South Sea island. When one civilised power 
annexes the provinces of another, as for instance in 
the case of Germany and Alsace- Lorraine, or of 
Italy and the Austrian provinces, the social con- 
ditions are so similar that there is usually no great 
difficulty in adjusting financial liabilities. It is pre- 
cisely when a civilised power like Great Britain annexes 
a semi-civilised State like the Transvaal that compli- 
cations arise, because both the granters and grantees 
of concessions are apt to ignore the ordinary principles 
of honest business. It is reported in plain terms to 
Parliament that Mr. Kruger’s Government was in the 
habit of granting concessions which were beyond its 
legal powers, and that, where the sanction of the Raad 
was obtained, the concessionaires in many cases bribed 
the executive and the legislature. We know of no 
parallel to this unblushing corruption except in certain 
of the Republics of South America, and even they have 


deal with this state of things? With the sound instinct 
that is bred by the habit of comparative study, Mr. 
Lyttelton simply applies the principles which a civilised 
power would observe in the annexation of a country on 
the same moral plane as itself, and he takes as his text 
Prussia’s declaration upon the annexation of Hanover, 
‘*We will protect everyone in the possession and 
enjoyment of his duly acquired rights ”. Obviously, this 
general rule must be subject to qualifications. It would 


| be absurd if a bankrupt State by provoking a wealthy 
_ neighbour to annex it were able to convert its worthless 


interest on the Stock Exchange, and once more the | 


buoyancy of prices has defeated the anticipations of 
those who were quite sure that the weather was too 
hot in New York for the existence of speculation. 
The publication about the middle of the week of the 
Government report on the crops braced the market 
up at once, and yesterday morning the Yankee market 
began to boom. Atchisons and Union Pacifics were 
the favourites, the latter rising about nine points in 
two days, while Denver Commons were also strong at 
over 55. The mystery of this market is the low price 
of United States Steel Trust Preferred and Common 


Stock. Mr. Pierpont Morgan is not a farceur, and it | 


may therefore be taken for granted that Steel Pre- 
ference will get their dividend of 7 per cent., beginning 
in July next, and there certainly is a strong probability 
that the Common Stock will get some dividend. 


have hung round 1o1 and the Common round 51 
would seem to be that the underwriters have 
kept a ‘‘tap” on. The Kaffir market did not like 
Sir David Barbour’s report on the finances of the 
Transvaal, particularly the proposal to tax the profits 
of gold-mining 10 per cent., and prices were put down 
yesterday. There seems no reason for this, as the 


into valuable obligations: and it goes without saying 
that no annexing State would recognise liabilities 
incurred by the annexed State for the purposes of the 
war. Applying the general proposition, with its reser- 
vations, to the concessions that came before the Com- 
mission, the report states that ‘‘the cancellation of a 
concession may be advised when (i) The grant of the 
concession was not within the legal powers of the late 
Government or (ii) was in breach of a treaty with the 
annexing State: or (iii) when the person seeking to 
maintain the concession acquired it unlawfully or by 
fraud: or (iv) has failed to fulfil its essential conditions 
without lawful excuse; or (v) when the maintenance 
of the concession is injurious to the public interest”. 
It is impossible for any reasonable man to take 
exception to this advice, for in the first case, where the 


, concession is ultra vires, the rights are not “duly 


acquired”, and in the latter cases the transactions are 
vitiated by fraud or breach of contract. Mr. Lyttelton 


1 _ and his colleagues have had the curiosity to hunt up 
The only explanation of the fact that the Preference - 
_ interest many to learn that several concessions granted, 


report is really favourable, and the mines will save and | 


gain so much in other directions under British rule that 
they will not feel the tax. The West African market 
was decidedly firmer towards the end of the week, 
though there were no important changes. The reduction 
of the Bank rate to 3 caused Home Rails and Consols 
to rally, the latter closing at 93}%. 


the text of the late Transvaal Constitution, and it will 


or, to be accurate, sold, by Mr. Kruger and his 
executive council are invalid, because they were given 


without the confirmation of the Raad. Inthe words of 


the report, ‘‘ though the forcible personality and strong 
will of Mr. Kruger obscured the real facts of the Con- 
stitution, and produced upon careless observers the 
impression of authorised autocracy, the truth is that 
there is scarcely any other Chief Magistrate in any 
country whose legal authority was confined within more 


| narrow limits”. This throws the daring and illegal 


despotism of Mr. Kruger into strong relief, and goes a 
long way to justify repudiation. 
The most important concession in the Transvaal was 
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that granted to the Netherlands South African Railway. 
The Commissioners report that the concession was 
legally granted, but they recommend its cancellation 
upon the ground that a monopoly of the construction 
and working of the trunk lines of a country in the hands 
of a private company is injurious to the public interest. 
There is a plain equitable presumption in favour of 
giving compensation to the shareholders in such a case 
of forfeiture ; it is not fair that people should lose their 


money because one Government takes a different view | 


of the public interest from another. 
sumption in favour of compensation is liable to be 
rebutted by the facts of the case. If, for instance, 
the officials of the company have taken an active part 
in the war, there is no doubt that all claims against 
the conqueror for confiscation vanish. Of the important 
part played by the Netherlands Railway in the war the 
Commission had the evidence most prized in a court of 
law, namely, the damning admissions of the managing 
director contained in his diary and letter-book, which 
were seized at Pretoria last August. We cannot with- 
hold our sympathy from Mr. Van Kretschmar, the 
managing director, who at all events was ‘‘ thorough ” 
on the side of the Boers, and who is naturally exas- 
perated by.the conduct of his Dutch directors in Holland. 
About April 1900, when Lord Roberts was in the full 
swing of his victorious march to Pretoria, it suddenly 
occurred to the Hollander directors of the Netherlands 
Railway that strict ‘‘ neutrality” ought obviously to 
be their policy, and they hastened to instruct their 
manager on the spot to that effect. The follow- 
ing is an extract from Mr. Van Kretschmar’s reply. 
“Your remarks with regard to strict neutrality of 
the Netherlands South African Railway Company 
are not very refreshing to me, especially as they 
come now when the chances have turned against the 
Boers. If it should come to the worst, and the English 
become masters here, I am afraid that we have 
hopelessly compromised ourselves in deed, word, and 
writing. We have made cannons and ammunition ; 
we have sold material to the Republic: we have blown 
up bridges on English territory; and have not dis- 
charged our staff on commando.” A _ corporation 
which has so acted is of course as much a belligerent 
as any commando in the field. The shareholders did 
not, it is true, authorise or approve of the company’s 


But this pre- | 


action, but the directors did, and this would not be the | 


first time that shareholders had to pay for the mis- 
feasance of their directors. The report however suggests 
that ‘‘ it is open to his Majesty’s Government as an act 
of grace to show some consideration to shareholders 
who held bona fide before the war, but that this con- 
sideration should be postponed till his Majesty’s 
Government are satisfied that such shareholders have 
exhausted the remedies open to them against the 
directors, and till the damage done by the wrongful 
acts of the company had been made good”. Subject 
to this suggestion, and to the recognition of the 
rights of the debenture-holders, who are being 
better treated than the bondholders in the Delagoa 
Bay Railway, the concession will doubtless be 
forfeited. We have no objection to consider the 
claims of shareholders who have really paid for 
their shares; but care must be taken not to let 
in claimants whose shares were given to them as 
“‘boodle”’. The Selati Railway concession has recently 
been the subject of an inquiry in a Belgian court of law, 
and everybody therefore knows that it was obtained 
by wholesale bribery of the Volksraad; that the 
Transvaal Government repudiated its guarantee ; and 
that this repudiation was warranted by the laches of 


the company. The Commissioners find that while the | 


Selati debentures are valid, the shares never had any | 


value except from the performance of a contract on one 
side and the payment of a guarantee on the other, and 
they sensibly remark that the shareholders cannot 
expect to be put in a better position after the war than 
before. The story of the dynamite concession is 
ancient history, and the report tells us nothing 
new. The dynamite monopoly brought in vast 
profits to the concessionaire and the manufacturers, 
Messrs. Nobel of Hamburg, while the Boer Govern- 
ment touched but a beggarly revenue from that source. 
The explanation of course is that large sums, as much 


as £59,000, were placed in the hands of go-betweens 
wherewith to bribe Boer Government officials, in- 
cluding such men as Dr. Leyds, and Messrs. Stoop, 
Barend, Vorster, and Louis Botha, as well as the 
members of the Volksraad, in order to secure their 
consent to the renewal of the concession. After the 
evidence which they have reported in the Bluebook the 
Commissioners had no alternative but to ‘‘ recommend 
that his Majesty’s Government should decline to re- 
cognise this concession”. Facts like those which Mr. 
Lyttelton has tested and arranged with practised skill 
for the information of Parliament must, we should 
think, convince such partisans of the Boers in Europe 
as have not parted with their power of reflection that a 
political system which could so abuse the sacred trust 
of power as to sell the seats of legislature was doomed, 
and that its destruction by one or other of the civilised 
nations was merely a question of time. 


THE EXPOSURE OF THE WAR OFFICE. 


peeanars no public department in modern times 
has come in for a greater share of criticism and 
abuse than our War Office. But the innumerable 
shortcomings in its organisation and methods which 
from time to time have been brought to the notice of 
the public by army critics—who naturally for the most 
part observe anonymity—pale beside those which Mr. 
Brodrick’s committee, largely composed of civilians, 
deem it their duty to record after exhaustive inquiry. 
No more thorough vindication of the moderation and 
truth of the adverse criticisms of the War Office 
could possibly be required. Where from time to 
time the military officer has cautiously pointed out that 
some improvement may be effected, the committee 
have boldly and tersely described the state of chaos. 
‘Great confusion existing”, ‘‘great detriment to 
public service’, ‘‘ conspicuous absence of well-defined 
business principles ”’, ‘‘ conflicting decisions ”, ‘‘ dilatory 
conduct”, ‘‘ generally unsatisfactory ”, these are but a 
tithe of the highly suggestive epithets applied by the 
committee to our present War Office system. | 
Before we briefly analyse the report, it is well to 
direct attention to the extremely significant fact that 
the committee were expressly prohibited from criticising 
the Order in Council of March 1899, relating to the 
distribution of responsibility amongst the five great 
heads of departments at the War Office. Fairly enough, 
the committee, in their report, call attention to this 
prohibition as ‘‘ precluding the consideration of any 
organic changes in the constitution of the War Office”. 
The point cannot be impressed on the public too 
strongly that the committee were thus prevented from 
going to the very root of the whole question of the 
subject they were ordered to investigate. Herein lies 
the crux, for it is the opinion of those whose personal 
acquaintance with the subject is unrivalled that this 
fatal saving clause, whereby the action of the com- 
mitte was unduly fettered, may result in rendering 
abortive their findings on the minor points they were 
permitted to deal with. It will be simply deplorable if 
the admirable work done by a committee, which has 
proved itself not only capable of but also not afraid of 
telling the plain truth about War Office maladminis- 
tration, be wasted by a cunningly devised saving clause. 
Still we must be thankful for what we have got ; for the 
committee, in spite of this ingenious attempt to take 
away with one hand what was offered it with the other, 
has made it as clear as noon-day that the nominal dis- 
tribution of authority amid the five great officials at 
our War Office is so adroitly adjusted as to ensure that 
no distribution of responsibility shall accompany it. 
The chaotic condition of the working of the War 
Office as a whole may be fairly judged by those who 
take the trouble to read this pulverising condemna- 
tion of the machinery regulating the movement of its 
various parts. The report is contained in two Blue- 
books one comprising 25 pages of report and the other 
some 480 pages of evidence. In addition to military wit- 
nesses, representatives of great manufacturing and 
business firms gave evidence. It would be interesting 
to know whether these latter acquired any useful hints 
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on business matters from contact with the heads of the 
greatest business on the face of God’s earth, both as 
regards capital sunk and annual expenditure, the defence 
of the British Empire. The general deductions of the 
committee are in places so humorous that we 
must be forgiven if we quote them somewhat freely. 
To begin with, we are told that ‘“‘The general 
structure of the War Office has been built up 
piecemeal, as a result of constant changes and com- 
promises. Principles of administration and of busi- 
ness have been too frequently subordinated to tem- 
porary exigencies or to personal or political considera- 
tions”. This is a perilous starting point for our War 
machine, but when, a little further on, we read that 
‘“‘the relations of the various parts have been shift- 
ing and indeterminate”, we are not surprised to hear 
that ‘‘ what has been so perpetually changed and refash- 
ioned, not infrequently without reference to any ascer- 
tainable principle, is necessarily wanting in the elements 
of permanence”. The general situation is further compli- 
cated by ‘‘energetic heads of departments” who now and 
again ‘‘draw power to themselves and enlarge the area of 
their activities beyond all expediency and reason... . 
great confusion is thereby introduced and individual 
responsibility cannot be assigned”. Such strictures 
recall memories of the reconstruction of Aldershot 
Camp and of the official *‘ responsible for” the creation 
of the absurd two-storied buildings on an admittedly 
foul site, as well as of the monstrous ‘‘ double can- 
teens’, so detrimental to general well-being and esprit 
de corps. Such is the framing and construction of the 
** War Office system ” so-called : in its application it is 
even more unworkable. 

We learn, or rather we are told (we knew it long 
ago) that ‘‘these evils are enormously augmented 
owing to the government of the army by the War 
Office being carried on by a vast system of minute 
regulations ”. The result of this is ‘‘ to destroy responsi- 
bility in general officers and to suppress individuality 
and initiative in all ranks”. The complexity of these 
regulations is ‘‘a great detriment to the public service ”. 
Everybody seeks to ‘‘ refer’? a question to somebody 
else and thus a general ‘‘ reluctance to take direct 
action ” is carefully nurtured. A parallel between naval 
and army methods is drawn not to the credit of the 
army. ‘‘In the Admiralty it is possible to know where 
to go for a decision ” (note the word ‘‘ possible ”) whereas 
“*the task of obtaining a War Office decision is often, 
on the other hand, difficult and protracted”. To this 
it should be added that numerous ‘‘ War Office de- 
cisions ” are so irrational and unjust that an enormous 
amount of additional correspondence is entailed in pro- 
testing and appealing against them. 

The Committee once again lapse into the humorous 
when they hint gently that ‘‘a general, if not a precise 
analogy, can be established between the conduct of 
large business undertakings and that of the War 
Office”. With admirable satire they proceed to re- 
capitulate some half a dozen ‘well-defined principles 
of management in all well-conducted business corpora- 
tions” which they prove to be “‘ conspicuously absent 
in the War Office”. There is a plaintive suggestion 
that one department should in future deal with one 
matter, as for example Rifle Ranges ” and not three as 
at present. In fact wherever we go we find the same 
lamentable tale of the actual work of the great officials 
whose ‘‘ responsibilities’ were fixed by the sacred and 
inviolable Order in Council of 1899 being ‘‘ evidently 
intermixed”. We read with grim satisfaction the 
decision that ‘‘ the organisation for dealing with military 
education appears to be on an anomalous basis and 
needs investigation ”. 

To turn to lighter matters, there is a delightful naiveté 
in the recommendation of No. 27, that ‘letters should 
be addressed to and answered from, and in the name of, 
the individual department concerned”! This is hardly 


fair to those who at present receive salaries for playing | 
at a glorified game of ‘‘ consequences ”, whereby some | 


' 3,500 letters all addressed to one individual, the Under | 


Secretary of State, are daily received, registered and | 


distributed, apparently with a view to provide practice 
to the War Office staff in ‘‘ excessive minute writing ” 
leading to ‘‘ delays”, “‘ dilatory conduct” ‘‘ congestion 
of business ” and ‘‘ conflicting decisions”. We specially 


_ the collector becomes as unpleasant as 


commend the portion of the report dealing with 
‘* Financial control and audit” to our financiers and men 
of business. The folly of the time-honoured Treasury 
rule that ‘‘ all money voted for the year is spent within 
the year” is once again exposed. Our ‘‘ Contract 
System”, which arranges that most of our purchases 
should be made by individuals who are totally un- 
acquainted with the condition of the markets, and are 
also equally ignorant of the precise nature of the 
articles required, is so hopelessly illogical as to \be 
condemned at sight. A change which will be hailed 
with unfeigned joy by all regimental officers is the 
recommendation regarding Company Pay Lists. These 
are described as ‘‘ unnecessarily complicated ”, and as 
causing ‘‘ much misunderstanding and dissatisfaction ” 
whilst the system of accounting for clothing and issues 
is noted as ‘‘extremely obscure and highly compli- 
cated”. Itis urged that this matter should be taken 
up at once, with a view to ‘‘ rendering the pay lists 
simple and intelligible”. For years the unfortunate 
regimental officer has protested against these same 
pitiful pay lists and has as a reply been told that ‘‘ he 
was ignorant of his duties”, or was ‘‘ wanting in 
professional zeal to acquire a sound (!) knowledge of 
accounts ”. 

In urging that inspections of the decentralised army 
corps commands is of vital importance, the committee 
recommend that ‘‘ highly qualified officers should be 
charged with the duties of inspection and should be 
supplied with a proper staff to assist them” and that in 
respect of the ‘‘ personnel” of the army, such inspect- 
ing officers should report direct to the commander-in- 
chief. We see inthis scheme a possible means of sub- 
stituting for the present discredited system of exami- 
nations for ‘‘ promotions” and ‘‘ tactical fitness ” a board 
of a type that would be capable of really gauging the 
professional value of officers. Another admirable sug- 
gestion is that of a permanent War Office Board in 
place of the present ‘‘ War Office Council” and ‘‘ Army 
Board” with a view ‘‘ to securing the harmonious work- 
ing of all the great departments—military and civil”. 
It is pointed out with apparent sincerity into whicha 
tinge of satire possibly enters that ‘‘ Two Boards of 
management are not compatible with efficient business 
procedure”. Who but a British War Office official could 
ever have imagined that they could be ? 

The concluding sentences of this report should be 
taken to heart by the whole nation. ‘‘ It is believed that 
these changes, if adopted, will have far-reaching and 


" beneficial effects both on the War Office and the army. 


But the Committee are fully conscious that into any 
system of administration, however theoretically perfect, 
the personal element mustlargely enter. They wish there- 
fore to draw attention to the importance of selecting 
for posts at the War Office officers who have shown 
administrative as well as military capacity and 
thoroughly qualified civil officials. Upon the care and 
judgment with which these selections are made... 
must largely depend the successful working of the 
War Office and the permanent efficiency of the army”. 
We commend in all gravity this concluding recom- 
mendation of the Committee which simply is to select 
the best of our officers for the most fitting appointments, 
irrespective of partiality, favour or affection. 


HOSPITALS AND CHARITY. 


Ne subject of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday 
Fund and the imperative claims it has upon the 
charitable, and those who ought to be charitable, is 
getting so stale as to become a source of imminent 
danger to the interests of the hospitals. There 
comes a time in the history of every  institu- 
tion requiring large funds from purely private 
voluntary resources, when the charity of benefactors 
ceases to be spontaneous and enthusiastic, and they 
have to be whipped up by all sorts of urgent 
appeals to their sense of duty. These people become 
bored, and they resent the implication or the asser- 
tion of the appeals that it is no longer open to 
them to refuse large and regular contributions ; and 
the tax 


gatherer. A gradual dry rot sets in, and everybody 
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is disconcerted at seeing the inadequacy of the 
merely charitable machinery for keeping up work, 
whose immense importance nobody ever thinks 
for a moment of denying; nor would society dream 
of doing without or indeed of being able to do with- 
out it. This has come to be the case with the metro- 


politan hospitals, and the ineffective instrument of | 


casual charitable contributions by which they are 


constantly trying to support themselves from year to | 


year, with more or less failure as there may happen 
to be more or less competition from the popular 
charitable movements of the day. When such a 
point has been reached in the history of institutions 
which must be reckoned as part of the permanent 
machinery of society, the difficulty must necessarily 
be solved by the State recognising the fact and 
including it within the range of its own activities. That 
is the way the State has grown; it does what every- 
body agrees ought to be done but which is always 
done badly by those who try to do it by means of 
bazaars and begging letters, pious and humanitarian 
threats, wheedlings and coaxings, and by exciting 
the rivalries of religious sects and denominations. 
This kind of mendicancy is not creditable to those 
who are driven to practise it, nor to the community 
which stands by and sees them being driven to it. 

The position of the hospitals all over the country, 
and especially in the Metropolis, is in principle very 
analogous to that of the schools before the State 
was driven into making the care of education one of 
its functions. It has analogies too with the poor- 
law system, likewise developed from ineffective private 


efforts into a State department, which though it has been | 


and is constantly deprecated or attacked could at no 
time have been discarded since its establishment. 
The combination of the two by the hospitals is par- 
ticularly interesting, for they are both educational and 


charitable institutions. It appears simply absurd that | 


the State should, in deference to popular sentimentalities 
about charity and not pauperising the recipients of 


medical aid, put off the work of organising the hospitals | 


as a necessary complement to its educational and 
its poor-law operations. We are sure it is not a bit 
more blessed to receive aid in a hospital supported by 


contributions made in response to the high-pitched | 


appeals shouted into the ears of individuals of the 
public, than it would be if support were received 
from the public in its corporate capacity as State or 
municipality, whatever might be the precise form 
the system might take. The analogies noted between 
the hospital system and the school system indicate that 
the pending changes in the relations between the central 
and local educational authorities would suggest methods 
both for organising and granting aid to a hospital 
system under public controls In London there is special 
need for organisation and control from a centre as well 
as for public aid; and this need has been so strongly 
felt that a proposal has been made for a central ad- 
visory board for supervising the administration of the 
hospitals and co-ordinating in some degree the methods 
of the governing bodies of individual hospitals. Some 
of the scandals of hospital management would have been 
avoided if there had been a central administrative 
authority to which difficulties and disputes might have 
been referred for decision. What the Hospital Fund, 
by allocation of the money raised by voluntary con- 
tributions, does in preventing waste is only a small 
part of the increase in efficiency which would result 
from organising and co-ordinating the work of the 
London hospitals. Their special claim for aid rests on 
the two facts that their wards afford the chief clinical 
teaching for students not only from all parts of Great 


Britain but from all parts of Greater Britain : and that | 


London beyond all other city centres is being constantly 
over-swollen by the drift of poor persons from the 
country and from abroad, amongst whom poverty and 
disease are in greater proportion than amongst the 


more normal population of provincial towns. In these | 


circumstances charity is too hap-hazard and is not 
sufficiently continuous ; it is a matter of chance who 
will contribute and who will not. There are always 
plenty of people content that a public burden shall be 
borne by others of more sensitive conscience than 
themselves : and who are eager to make use of any 


excuse for discontinuing their subscriptions if in 
an unguarded moment they have permitted them- 
| selves to be unexpectedly generous. 

All this the Hospital Sunday Fund illustrates. If it 
had not been for the two donations of £10,000 in 1899 
and 1900 of Mr. George Herring, the amount raised 
would have been less than in any year since 1885. Such 
| gifts raise a glow of benevolence in other people with- 
| out necessarily inciting to benefaction, and it is an 
| unfortunate feature about charity that the enthusiasm of 


! 
| 
| 


| some rich men for special objects is an excuse to many for 
not contributing at all. We talk of the large amount 
| contributed to the Hospital Fund, but when it is distri- 
_ buted per head it works out to something less than the 

annual sum of 2}d. for the four anda half millions 
_ of population in the County of London. That of course 
is a ridiculous amount to speak of as a public burden 
but there are people who seem oppressed at the thought 
of it, and moreover are obtuse enough to speak of the 
amount given in charity as a saving of public resources 
to thatextent. This isan amusing fallacy. The amount 
raised by voluntary contributions is no less a with- 
drawal from the resources of society than if it were 
levied by the State. In the latter case the incidence is 
different because it would be on all people able to 
pay, whereas when left to charity, people who 
do not choose to pay do not pay. The point 
is that they ought to be made to pay; and the 
argument that this would have a demcralising effect on 
charity is not worth consideration. Charitable people 
to whom hospital work specially appeals would not 

curtail their luxury of giving because ordinary people 
| were bound to contribute their 25d. per head or so. 
| There would remain a quite considerable amount of 
| distress and misery for relief, and many objects of social 
importance where charity might still be largely em- 
ployed as a mental or spiritual anodyne, or in the way 
of conscience money for social shortcomings in other 
_ directions. Charity is good in those cases where law 
and organisation cannot be applied. Where they can, 
with whatever shortcomings, law and organisation are 
the only means to be depended on over an indefinitely 
continuous period. In the case of the hospitals the 
| device of Hospital Sunday has passed its high and 
_ palmy days. Everything points to that conclusion, and 
yet in presence of a largely growing population, of the 
increased expenses of modern scientific equipment, and 
in connexion with trained nursing, the needs of the 
hospitals are steadily growing. It is probable that the 
fund this year will be lessened owing to the demands on 
charity that have been made on account of the war. 
That is a most perverse result of leaving this matter to 
casual contributions. As the ‘‘ Lancet” points out, 
there must be much poverty and misery with conse- 
quent sickness owing to the prolonged absence from 
home of so many thousands of our compatriots. What 
a dilemma that when charity is most needed, charity is 
expected to be found wanting more than ever ! 


THE VIEW FROM RICHMOND HILL. 


BOUT two years ago we drew attention to the 
4 danger threatening this famous view. The danger 
has recently become acute, and unless Londoners bestir 
themselves they will presently from that height have 
the prospect, not of a matchless reach of woodland banks 
by the river but of a stretch of red and yellow villas. 
Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, who has already done his part 
so well by giving to the public the Terrace Gardens 
from which the view opens as one approaches the 
Terrace itself, has addressed a letter to the papers to 
| make a last urgent appeal. He writes :— 
|  ‘*Is it possible that London will stand by and allow 
| one of the most beautiful pieces of picturesque scenery 
| to pass away? About 150 acres should be acquired, 
| most of which is now in the market, and I have every 
| reason to believe that the owners would see their 
| 
| 


interest in selling to a willing purchaser at the present 
moment rather than run the risks of a building specu- 
lation. Failing that, however, there is no doubt that 
within a few months the woods will be felled, the 

silvan scenery destroyed, and spick and span modern 
| villas bedeck the shore of the River Thames from 
| Twickenham Eyot to Richmond Bridge. I have 
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endeavoured on one or more occasions to induce some 
authorities to take the matter up, but unsuccessfully. — 
I now appeal publicly to the Government, the London 
County Council, and municipal authorities to stop the © 
spoliation.” He further points out what large sums — 
have been spent at Hampstead, at Willesden and other | 
places about London in buying for amenity and re- | 
creation grounds that bear no comparison with this 
majestic stretch of scenery. 

It is by extraordinary luck that the belt of woodland 
which lines the river with hardly an offensive break | 
from Kew to Kingston, from Brentford to Hampton | 
Court, has remained unbroken between Richmond | 
Bridge and Twickenham. From Kew to Richmond the 
riverside is absolutely secure, for the Royal gardens of | 
Kew and the Old Deer Park occupy the whole front. 
On the other side is the great estate of Syon House. 
From Richmond to Kingston, again, the Surrey shore is 
for the present safe ; for beyond Petersham Meadows 
is Ham House with its far-stretching avenues and 
meads. But the Middlesex shore between Richmond 
Bridge and Twickenham Ferry, the sweep of shore that 
Richmond Hill is so cunningly lifted up to look at, 
is divided into seven or eight properties, separately 
open toattack. They have held together unbroken till — 
now, because Twickenham has been a sleepy place of | 
biggish properties. The moment of change has come. | 


These riverside parks are only a thin screen behind 
which St. Margaret’s and Twickenham are spreading | 
in countless rows of little villas. In time the market 
gardens out Hounslow way will be eaten up ; that is to 
say the horizon of the view will be villas; but if only | 
this screen can be maintained something of the illusion 
of woodland about this reach of the river will be pre- | 
served. The kind of people who lived in the old houses 
at Twickenham go further afield when the villas begin 
to hem them in, and one property after another becomes 
‘ripe for development” by the builder. The property | 
immediately threatened, the most important of the 
group, is Marble Hill. It fronts Ham House, and must 
be familiar to all frequenters of the river for the — 
stately and solemn disposition of its trees about the 
eighteenth-century house. The house, a well-propor- 
tioned building attributed to the Earl of Pembroke, was 
built by George II. for the Duchess of Suffolk, and is 
rich in memories of Pope and Swift; but the noble | 
park, occupying the extreme part of the river curve as 
seen from the Hill, is the precious and irreplaceable | 
thing from that point of view. It is the key of the | 
situation; that gone, the rest is pretty sure to follow. , 
Marble Hill has been in the market for nearly twenty 
years; it would have been bought and ‘‘ developed ” 
long ago but for the fact that the lower-lying parts are 
invaded by the river in flood. It would cost a large 
sum of money to embank these parts properly, so that 
the estate has been looked on as a doubtful builder’s 
investment. The owner who recently acquired the 
property is understood to have a scheme for immediately 
developing the part not affected by floods. The local 
authorities have not the means to acquire the whole | 
property as a park for Twickenham; if anything is to 

be done help must come from outside and come quickly. 

Sir J. Whittaker Ellis of Buccleuch House, Richmond, 

invites communications on the subject, and we heartily 

wish success to his efforts. It will be disgraceful to | 
the country if, for want of a few thousand pounds, 

London loses one of her most famous possessions of 


beauty. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


OBERT BUCHANAN was a soldier of fortune, 
who fought under any leader or against any 
cause so Jong as there was heavy fighting to be 
done. After a battle or two, he left the camp and en- 
listed elsewhere, usually with the enemy. He was, or 
aimed at being, a poet, a critic, a novelist, a playwright ; _ 
he was above all a controversialist ; he also tried being — 
his own publisher. As a poet he wrote ballads, lyrics, | 
epics, dramas, was realist and transcendentalist, was | 
idyllic, tragic, pathetic, comic, religious, objective, — 
subjective, descriptive, reflective, narrative, polemic, | 
and journalistic. He wrote rhetorical and “ Christian” | 
romances before Mr. Hall Caine ; his plays were done 


entirely for the market, some of them in collaboration 
with Mr. G. R. Sims; his criticism was all a kind 
of fighting journalism. ‘‘ Lacking the pride of in- 
tellect”, he has said of himself, ‘I have by super- 
abundant activity tried to prove myself a man among 


men, not a mere ‘littérateur’.”” And indeed his career 
shows an activity not less surprising than super- 


abundant. He took himself so seriously that he con- 


sidered it legitimate to ‘‘ stoop to hodman’s work”; 
thinking, he tells us, ‘‘no work undignified which did 
not convert him into a Specialist or a Prig”. He never 
doubted that he might have been ‘‘sitting empty- 
stomached on Parnassus”, if he had cared for the 


| position. He defended himself, perhaps unnecessarily, 


for not having done so. ‘‘I have written”, he said, 
‘‘for all men and in all moods”. He took the day’s 
wages for the day’s work, but was not satisfied. 
From the first his books were received with serious 
attention ; they were considered, often praised greatly, 


_ often read largely. Whenever he had anything to say, 


people listened. When he hit other men, the other 
men usually paid him the compliment of hitting back. 
‘* For nearly a generation”, he lamented, ten years 
ago, ‘‘I have suffered a constant literary persecution”. 
Well, it is difficult to do justice to one who has never 
done justice to another. But persecution is hardly the 
word to be used for even a hard hit, when the hit is 
received by a fighter of all work. 

Like most fighters, Mr. Buchanan fought because 
he could not think, and his changing sides after the 


_ fight was neither loss nor gain to either cause. It was 


at most the loss or gain of a weapon, and the weapon 


_ was often more dangerous to friends than foes. He liked 


playing with big names, as children play with dolls and 
call them after their dreams. He took God and the 


_ devil into his confidence, very publicly, and with a kind 
of lofty patronage. He used the name of God to check- 


mate the devil, and the devil’s name to checkmate God. 


_ And absolutely”, he tells us, ‘I don’t know whether 


there are gods or not. I know only that there is Love 
and lofty Hope and Divine Compassion”. There are 
more big names to play with, and he wrote them, even 


| their adjectives, in capital letters. The capital letters 


were meant for emphasis, they also indicated defiance. 
He gave many definitions of what he meant by God, 
the devil, Love, Hope, and Compassion. The defini- 
tions varied, and were often interchangeable. I find 
some of them in a book which has recently appeared, 
called ‘‘ Robert Buchanan, the Poet of Modern 
Revolt”. From this book I gather that Mr. 
Buchanan was himself an example of the ‘‘ divine” 
and the ‘‘lofty” virtues. His weakness, he admits, 
was too much brotherly love. ‘‘ With a heart over- 
flowing with love, I have gathered to myself only 
hate and misconception.” Whatever he attacked, he 
attacked in all the sincerity of anger, and anger 
no doubt is the beginning of all avenging justice. He 
has said (so Mr. Stodart-Walker’s book tells me, and 
though I gather that it was said in verse, | am unable to 
reconstruct the lines in metrical form) ‘‘I’ve popt at 
vultures circling skyward, I’ve made the carrion hawks 
a byword, but never caused a sigh or sob in the breast 
of mavis or cockrobin, nay, many such have fed 
out of my hand and blest me”. There is hardly 
a contemporary writer whom he did not attack, 
but it is true that he recanted with not less 
vehemence, and with a zest in the double function 
which suggests the swinging impartiality of the 
pendulum. When he insulted an idea, it was with 
the best intentions and on behalf of another idea. 
If he spoke blasphemously of God, it has only been, 
he assures us, in his zeal for religion, and when 
he ‘‘lifted his hat to the Magdalen”, in a famous 
phrase, it was all in the cause of chastity. With infinite 
poetic ambition, he had a certain prose force, which 
gave his verse, at times, the vehemence of telling 
oratory. He attempted in verse many things which 
were not worth attempting and some which were. In 
all he aimed at effect, sometimes getting it. He was 
indifferent to the quality of the effect, so long as the 
effect was there, and the mere fact of his aiming at it 
disqualified him, at his best, from a place among 
genuine, that is to say disinterested artists. 
ARTHUR SyMons. 
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A TALK ABOUT PARROTS. 


a good many readers of an article in 


praise of the starling, which appeared some time 
since in the SatuRDAY REvIEw, felt with the writer in 
his little outburst against the pet parrot. It is a very 
depressing experience, on a first visit to nice peopis, to 
make the discovery that a parrot is a member of the 
family. As arule he is the most important member. 
When I am compelled to stand in the admiring circle, 


to look on and to listen while he exhibits his weary | 
_ snows fall in those parts, though probably in less 


accomplishments, it is but lip service that I render : my 
eyes are turned inward, and a vision of a green forest 
comes before them resounding with the wild glad mad 
cries of flocks of wild parrots. This is done purposely, 
and the sounds which I mentally hear and the sight of 
their vari-coloured brilliant plumage in the dazzling 
sunlight are a corrective and keep me from hating the 
bird because of the imbecility of his owners. In his 
proper place, which is not in a tin cage in a room of a 
house, he is to be admired above most birds; and I 
wish I could be where he is living his wild life ; that I 
could have again a swarm of parrots, angry at my pre- 
sence, hovering above my head and deafening me with 
their outrageous screams. But I cannot go to those 
beautiful distant places—I must be content with an 


image and a memory of things seen and heard, and | 


with the occasional sight of a bird, or birds, kept by 
some intelligent person ; also with an occasional visit 
to the Parrot House in Regent’s Park. There the 
uproar, when it is at its greatest, when innumerable 
discordant voices, shrill and raucous, unite in one voice 
and one great cry, and persons of weak nerves stop up 
their ears and fly from such a pandemonium, is highly 
exhilarating. 

The most interesting captive parrot J have known of 
late was a S. Vincent bird, Chrysotis guildingi, brought 
home with seven other parrots of various species by 
Lady Thompson, the wife of the Administrator of the 
island, now Administrator or Governor of S. Lucia. 
This is a hadsome bird, green, with a blue head and 
yellow tail, and is a member of an American genus 
numbering over forty species. He received his funny 
specific name in compliment to a clergyman who was 
a zealous collector not of men’s souls but of birds’ 
skins. To ornithologists this parrot is interesting on 
account of its rarity. For the last thirty years it has 
existed in small numbers ; and as it is confined to the 
island of S. Vincent it is feared that it may become 
extinct at no distant date. Altogether there are about 
500 species of parrots in the world, or about as many 
parrots as there are species of birds of all kinds in 
Europe, from the hooper swan and golden eagle and 
“‘giant crane that has a trumpet sound” to the little 
kitty wren and goldcrest and the bottle-tit whose minute 
body, stript of its feathers, may be put in a lady’s 
thimble. And of this multitude of parrots the S. Vincent 
Chrysotis is probably the rarest. 

The parrot I have spoken of, with his seven travel- 
ling companions, arrived in England in December last, 
and a few days later their mistress witnessed a curious 
thing. On a cold grey morning they were enjoying 
themselves on their perches in a well-warmed room in 
London before a large window, when suddenly they all 
together emitted a harsh cry of alarm or terror—the 
cry which they invariably utter on the appearance of a 
bird of prey in the sky, but at no other time. Looking 
up quickly she saw that snow in big flakes had begun 
to fall. It was the birds’ first experience of such a 
phenomenon ; but they had seen and had been taught 
to fear something closely resembling falling flakes— 
flying feathers to wit. The fear of flying feathers is 
universal among species that are preyed upon by hawks. 
In a majority of cases the birds that exhibit terror and 
fly into cover or sit closely have never actually seen 
that winged thunderbolt, the peregrine falcon, strike 
down a duck or pigeon, sending out a small cloud of 
feathers ; or even a harrier or sparrowhawk pulling out 
and scattering the feathers of a bird it has captured: 
but a tradition exists among them that the sight of 
flying feathers signifies danger to bird life. 

The resemblance of falling flakes to flying white 
feathers does not deceive birds accustomed to see 
snow : it is very striking nevertheless and so generally 


recognised that most persons in Europe have heard of 
| the old woman plucking her geese in the sky. It is 
curious to find the subject discussed in Herodotus. In 
Bork IV. he says: ‘*The Scythians say that those 
lands which are situated in the northernmost parts of 
their territories are neither visible nor practicable b 
reason of the feathers that fall continually on ail 
sides ; for the earth is so entirely covered, and the 
air is so full of these feathers that the sight is 
_ altogether obstructed.” Further on he says: ‘‘ Touch- 
ing the feathers . . . my opinion is that perpetual 


| quantity during the summer than in winter : and who- 
ever has observed great abundance of snow falling will 
easily comprehend what I say, for snow is not unlike to 
feathers.” 

Probably the Scythians had but one word to de- 
signate both. To go back to the S. Vincent parrot. 
Concerning a bird of that species I have heard, and 
cannot disbelieve, a remarkable story. Early in this 
century a gentleman went out from England to look 
after some landed property in the island, which had 
come to him by inheritance ; and when out there he 
paid a visit to a friend who had a plantation in the 
interior. His friend was away when he arrived, and he 
was conducted by a servant into a large, darkened, 
cool room ; and, tired with his long ride in the hot sun, 
he scon fell asleep in his chair. Before long a loud 
noise awoke him, and from certain scrubbing sounds he 


made out that a couple of negro women were engaged 


_ in washing close to him, on the other side of the lowered 


window blinds, and that they were quarrelling over 
their task. Of course the poor women did not know 
that he was there, but he was a man of a sensitive 
mind and it was a torture to him to have to listen to 
the torrents of exceedingly bad language they dis- 


| charged at one another. It made himangry. Presently 


his friend arrived and welcomed him with a hearty 
hand-shake and asked him how he liked the place. He 
answered that it was a very beautiful place but he 
wondered how his friend could tolerate those women 
with their tongues so close to his windows. Women 
with their tongues! What did he mean? exclaimed the 
other in great surprise. He meant, he said, those 
wretched nigger washerwomen outside the window. 
His host thereupon threw up the blind and both looked 
out: no living creature was there except a S. Vincent 
parrot dosing on his perch in the shaded verandah. 
‘“*Ah, I see, the parrot!” said his friend. And he 
apologised and explained that some of the niggers had 
taken advantage of the bird’s extraordinary quickness 
in learning to teach him a lot of improper stuff. 

The bird I lately saw in England and others of its 
kind, which its owner has kept, did not shine as talkers ; 
but we know that there is an extraordinary difference 
in the talking powers of parrots of one kind—differences 
as great, in fact, as we find in the reasoning faculty 
between dog and dog, and in the songs of different 
birds of the same species. Not once but on several 
occasions I have heard a song from some common bird 
which took my breath away with astonishment. What 
a wonderful song that caged canary in a country inn 
must have had, which tempted the great Lord Peter- 
borough, a man of some shining qualities, to get the 
bird from its mistress, an old woman who loved it and 
refused to sell it to him, by means of a dishonest and 
very mean trick. The ordinary talking parrot is a 
feathered prodigy one is pleased not to know; on the 
other hand there are numerous authenticated cases of 
birds possessed of really surprising powers. Otherwise 
we should not have had so many pretty fictions, like 
that of Vert-Vert and the convent sisters who made 


| so much of him. 


It was perhaps a parrot of this rare kind which played 
so important a part in the early history of South 
America. The tradition of the Guarani nation, which 
inhabit Paraguay, was told centuries ago to the Jesuit 
Fathers ; and, briefly, this is the story they have handed 
down. Inthe beginning a great canoe came over the sea 
from the east, and was stranded on the shores of Brazil ; 
and from it came the brothers Tupi, called the Father, 
and Guarani and their sons and daughters with all 
their children. Tupi said to his brother, This great 
land with all its rivers and forests abounding in fish 
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and game is our own, for there are no other tribes in it ; 
but we are few in number, let us therefore continue to 
live together with our children in one village. The 
other agreed, and for many years they lived together in 


| 


peace and amity until at last there came a quarrel to | 


divide them. It was all about a parrot that could talk 
and laugh and sing like any man. A woman found it 
in the forest, and not wishing to be burdened with the 
care of rearing it she gave it to another woman. So 
well did it learn to talk from its mistress that every- 
body admired it and it grew to be the talk of the village. 


combining to furnish the sorely tried lovers with a rose- 
hung villa, a competence and a wonderful baby. And 
the villain of the piece is, if you please, an Academician ; 
whereas, by all the rules of the art of William Black, an 
Academician ought to loom, half seen, as an awful, 
potent, but beneficent person whose word of encourage- 
ment stamps the sketches of the hero with genius and 


_ gilds his future with wild hope. But in ‘‘ Lena Laird” the 


nice grey-haired gentleman with a tender heart who puts 


_ things to rights is not ‘‘an eminent Academician ” ; that 


Then the woman who had found and brought it in, | 
seeing how much was thought of it, went and claimed | 


it as her own. 


The other refused to give it up, saying | 


that she had reared it and had taught it all it knew, | 


and by so doing had become its rightful owner. 
one could say which was right and the dispute 
went on, and tongues kept wagging, until the 
husbands of the two women were drawn into the 
quarrel. And then the uncles and brothers and cousins 
were drawn in, and at last the whole village 
was full of bitterness and strife, all because of the 
parrot, and men for the first time raised their weapons 
against each other, and some were wounded and others 
killed in fight, and some were treacherously murdered 
when hunting. 

When things had comes to this pass, Tupi, the 
Father, called his brother Guarani to him and said that 
they could no longer hope to spend the rest of their 
days together and die at one spot: only by separating 
their two families and going away in opposite directions 
to live henceforth at a distance apart could they end a 
strife which was destroying their people. Guarani 
answered that Tupi was the elder, and the Father, and 
it was therefore in his right to remain in possession of 
the village and of all that land and to end his days 
there. He on his part would call his people together 
and lead them to a land so distant that the two families 
would never see nor hear of one another again ; and 
there would be no more bitter words and strife between 
them. Then the two old men bade each other an 
eternal farewell; and Guarani led his people south a 
great distance, until he came to the River Paraguay, 
and he settled there, and his people still dwell there 
and are called by his name to this day. 

W. H. Hvupson. 


THE ACADEMY.—IV. 
MURDER ! 

Poor Academy! Is everyone to turn against it ? 

First a once lamblike Press became recalcitrant. 
Ten years ago this revolt seemed an inhuman aberra- 
tion, but now to each gap in the old ranks more and 
more ferocious youth steps in, and the whips of yester- 
day are become scorpions. And then the dealers! How 
slack and capricious they are become, sniffing audibly 
over household names, turning desperately into 
connoisseurs of the Old Masters, aiding  regret- 
table foreign tendencies. And the King in whom 
they trusted! Past are those brave days when, 
as Prince, he banqueted among them, tactful, en- 
couraging. Now he descends, the stern authori- 
tative censor, re-hangs the exhibition, brings down 
despised merit to the line, packs off no end of master- 
pieces, substituting crape for them, as something less 
extravagantly mournful. What more bitter remains 
behind? You will guess that a Bishop, in charging his 
clergy, has spoken with qualified praise of the Academy 
as an influence for good, that Lord Rosebery, thermo- 
meter to the nation, has let slip a slighting word in a 
felicitous after-dinner speech. No, it is something 
more tragic. That meek creature the Novel has revolted, 
and is perfectly furious. Not, mind you, the danger- 
ous observant moral novel, but the nice harmless 
sentimental novel such as Mudie might put up in the 
strap and hand over to the footman without a misgiving. 
The whole social machine, of which Academy and Novel 
are a part, is surely threatened. Here it is, ‘‘ Lena 


Laird”, by W. J. Laidlay,* with its Scotch local colour, | 


dyllic art-student life in Paris (the French of it not too 
French), its melodramatic villainy, its angelic forces 


* London: Sands and Co. 1gor. 


No | 


réle is reserved for a Frenchman ; and the Academician 
is a mercenary villain, the least of whose crimes is 
cold-blooded murder. Nay, so thorough is Mr. Laidlay 
that his Academician is not even an efficient criminal. 
His technique, as a murderer, is wretched. Slyme, 
(such is his unsuspicious name), having some trifling 
cause of professional jealousy against a comrade, 
conceives the plan of sawing through the railingsjon 
the staircase outside his lodging, inviting this comrade 
to a smoking party, quarrelling with him, and as}he 
rushes out giving him privily a shove that shall send 
him to destruction. With improbable forethought 
he makes his preparations in broad daylight, so 
that the concierge and a visitor are aware of them; 
and when the deed is accomplished, issues once more 
in bright moonlight (observed by the same visitor), 
to rub the sawed ends of the rails with ashes; 
with the surprising idea, apparently, of proving that 
they had not been recently broken off. The French 
deus ex machina perserves the fragments in his 
umbrella and brings them forth when Slyme has 
presumed too far on the forbearance of the queer 
world in which he lives. Among other iniquities he 
had invited the heroine to become his mistress, and 
with his usual craftiness had signed his name, at her 
request, to a letter in which she recounted the facts. 
Later on, finding her married to an old friend, and on 
terms of intimacy with a rich pupil whom he, Slyme, is 
about to marry, he plays a masterstroke of villainy. 
Knowing perfectly well that the two are married, and 
their marriage certificate producible at a few hours’ 
notice, he accuses them of living in sin. The French- 
man rushes to the rescue, unravels the coils of this 
diabolic plot, produces the railings out of his umbrella, 
the letter, the certificate. All this makes a bad im- 
_ pression on Slyme’s patron-and-father-in-law-about-to- 
be. He sells, for a small sum (being a man of business), 
the murderer’s picture, and buys (as a just man and 
' connoisseur), a picture by the legitimately married 
painter. All ends happily, except for Slyme, who with 
his usual luck, is drowned in a Venetian canal. 
| Presumably, even his devilish malice did not suggest 
_ to him that he should wade out. 
See what a pitfall lies in the methods of the novel 
with an angry purpose. Mr. Laidlay is an ardent 
Academy Reformer, but when his pamphlet becomes 


indifferent good-fellow we have to reform, but the un- 
hanged murderer. It is not my office to stand between 
the Academy and Mr. Laidlay’s indignation, but I 
suggest to him that even supposing, for argument’s 
sake, that there are Academicians who have committed 
murders of which they thought little at the time, he is 
not attacking the important and typical Academician 
in holding up so heavily and rarely handicapped a 
specimen for disapproval. Nay it is not probable that 
any very high degree of criminal character or very 
pure essence of mercenary spirit should ever be found 
in the academic ranks. Men must be fools to go in 
for painting to satisfy unadulterated ambition or greed. 
The meanest Academician must once have been an 
artist in intention, the most tradesman-like must have 
renounced trade proper with a generous preference for 
a more precarious career. Besides, let Mr. Laidlay 
put the number of Slymes, ‘‘ Impastows’’, ‘‘ Cadges” 
and the rest as high as he dare, the fact remains 
that the Academy always contains a fair proportion 
of the best artists going, and that the average 
Academician is a much abler man than the average out- 
sider and is no more mercenary. If all were Cadges 
the thing would collapse ; it is the presence of good and 
goodish men inside that makes the Academy formidably 
attractive. And the Reformer, if he writes a novel, 
should display the insidious influence of an Academy 


a romance, it is no longer the rather selfish artist or. 
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not on the criminal, but on the good man, so as to ex- 
plain how you may go on pouring goodish men into the 
Academy to the end of time and they will never reform 
it. He should take as his villain an artist, not first-rate, 
but a promising and ardent youth, leader of a new 
group, whom he sincerely believes to be the men of the 
future, while as sincerely he believes all Academicians 
to be corrupt old fogies; full, therefore, of reforming 
ideas. Then, after the first successes and enthusiasms, 
would come little rifts and estrangements within the 
group itself, the defections, the less rosy view of the 
future of the others, and finally a horrible doubt 
on the missionary’s part as to his own plenary 
inspiration. At this point he asks himself if the 
Academician is so very different from himself, except 
in the superior security and social pull of his position. 
And this security becomes very tempting as the claims 
of life begin to press, and disillusionment to mock his 
missionary zeal. When the invitation comes, in he 
goes. And at once he is aware of a change of atmo- 
sphere he did not anticipate ; for he regarded himself asa 
kind of conqueror, who would impose generous condi- 
tions from within. But his old sympathisers outside, 
with whom he would fain remain on the old terms, 
insensibly put him on the defensive, critics who treated 
him as one who was nobly outside or ought to be in, 
treat him now as one who is in, and secure and has 
pledges to redeem. He is aware that he is not so very 
secure after all; the struggle for life goes on, and 
whereas outside, because of the struggle the idea of 
Academy Reform was an urgent, exciting personal 
matter, it becomes curiously dull and abstract inside. 
He is still, he believes, a reformer, but Reform does not 
appear to him a matter on which he can afford to spend 
his harassed energies. Moreover he is an Associate, 


with no voice in reforms, and the Academy is split up | 
into groups with cleavages of a social or partisan kind. | 
He is pleased if he finds among them a few sympathetic | 
_ enough, to make the play ‘‘ go”. 


comrades to replace the old. His politics become 
limited to this group, not enthusiastic about one 
another, like the old, but tolerant, friendly and helpful. 
Of newcomers outside he is aware but vaguely ; tends 
to think them rather a nuisance, and gradually takes 


| vant rhetoric about Napoleon, and reams of details 
| about him. Little wonder, then, that Paris took 
‘kindly to it. But how should London follow 
suit? Unless it be dramatic, rhetoric, however good, 
| bores us: such is our fallen nature. Moreover, 
Napoleon is our fallen foe. Time was when we were 
| frightened of him. Naughty children expected him 
| 

_ momently to appear down the chimney. Good grown-up 
| people expected him momently to appear off Dover. 
_ But these fears never were fulfilled. We laugh at them 
| now. We feel nothing but a mild pity for the inspirer 
| of them, who, having duly succumbed to the superior 
_ genius of ‘‘the Dook”, was not (it seems) made so 
comfortable as we could have afforded to make him, 
in the flush of our conquest, at S. Helena. A live 
dog being more formidable than a dead lion, we 
(though, as Englishmen, we will not admit that there 
was anything leonine about Napoleon) are inclined to 
be less afraid of Napoleon than of General Mercier. 
But General Mercier does not (to use one of our 
favourite phrases) loom large enough to interest us in 
any five-act play that might be written in his honour. 
How much less so de petit caporal! 

On us, then, M. Rostand’s main appeal is wasted 
Take away from us the capacity for Napoleon-worship, 
and what remains of ‘“‘ L’Aiglon”? Everything, 
according to the author, who exclaims, prefatorily, 
‘* Grand Dieu ! ce n’est pas une cause Que j’attaque ou 
que je défends. . . . Et ceci n’est pas autre chose Que 
histoire d’un pauvre enfant”. But that is only 
pretty Fanny’s way of stopping Marianne’s mouth. 
| “L’Aiglon” is obviously a paan composed to the 
| greater glory of Napoleon. The “poor child” is but 

the excuse for it. In France he is taken as such, the 
audience concentrating its sentiment, duly, on his 
father. But in England he becomes, actually and 
indeed, the central figure—the one point of interest. 
And he is not a large enough figure, not interesting 
If M. Rostand had 


| simply come to London, and rising after the public 


banquet which we should have organised for the author 


Cyrano”, had exclaimed ‘‘ Gentlemen, three tears 


on the determination of the office-holder to defend his | 


privileges against the outside world. 

Such, no worse than this, is the average villain of 
the piece, and I recommend him, as a study, to Mr. 
Gissing. Such a study would prove, incidentally, how 
unlikely it is that reform of the Academy, i.e. the 
throwing away of privileges, should ever come from 
within. Reform will come, if ever, by the line of doing 
without the Academy. Students are already independent 
of the Academy schools ; exhibitors, year by year, are 
more independent of its exhibitions ; its market steadily 
loses pre-eminence. If the New English Art Club 
should ever stop the supply of fresh blood when it is 
badly wanted, the Academy might have to reform in 
self-preservation. And Reform means the abolition of 
the unwholesome life-academicianship, and the sub- 
stitution of a committee of management elected by an 
exhibitors’ suffrage. D. S. M. 


THE TAME EAGLET. 


‘THERE are they who would encore eternity. Some 
of these folk, I make no doubt, were at the first 
night of ‘‘ L’Aiglon”’, and felt, when the thing ceased, 


' little fellow’ with the utmost heartiness. 


that they had been spending a very happy four—five— | 


five hundred-and-five—how many hours, by-the-by, was 
it? Would that I could classify myself among these 
happy inexhaustibles! But I cannot ; nor (it comforts 
me to believe) could the vast majority of my fellow- 


first-nighters and of them who have seen the play | 


since its production. You call us insular ? 
hang our heads, pleading in extenuation that we 
live on an island. Were we Frenchmen, probably 
we should enjoy ‘‘ L’Aiglon” very much. For this 
probability there are two reasons. Firstly, Frenchmen 
can listen with pleasure to reams of rhetoric in 
theatres. If the rhetoric be good in itself, they 
care not at all whether it be or be not drama- 
tically to the point. Secondly, Frenchmen have 
an enthusiastic cult for Napoleon. Now, ‘‘ L’Aiglon” 


is composed chiefly of reams of excellent but irrele- | 


We. 


for the Duc de Reichstadt !” we should have shed three 
times three there and then, and sung ‘‘ For he’s a poor 
This eaglet 
does cut a very pathetic little figure in history. We 
know that it was not his fault that he was the 
son of his wicked father: it was his misfortune, 
and we blame him not at all for it. We pity him 
even as we pity anyone else who, being the son 
of an eminent person, has the wish but not the 
power to distinguish himself in the same line. We 
have had, and stili have, many such eaglets in our 
own country. On the bushes of S. Stephen’s, of 
the Law Courts, and of other public resorts, they 
perch by the score. They are tame. They feed from 
our hands. Our hearts go out to them as they flutter 
round us. But our hearts do not go out to the extent 
that is covered by five interminably long acts in 
Alexandrines. We must draw the line somewhere. 
We must draw it at M. Rostand’s latest achievement. 
‘Tame eaglet : tame play” is our inevitable verdict. 
Big plays must have themes proportionately big ; 
and, since for us the little Duc is not merely the osten- 
sible theme but also the actual theme, ‘‘ L’Aiglon” 
wearies us beyond measure. Had M. Rostand curtailed 
his play by (say) one half, we could delight in it. In 
a play written to last from (say) nine to eleven o’clock, 
the little Duc, so tenderly delineated by M. Rostand 
(yes! the excuse has been concocted very elaborately), 
would throughout hold our sympathies. But from 
eight o’clock to midnight! In a play of such vast 
structure, with a cast of more than fifty persons! 
The little Duc fades, evaporates, under such tre- 
mendous pressure. He becomes simply a little bore, 
whose oximoronically belated-premature death we 


| hail (if we have not already hailed a hansom and been 


driven home to well-earned rest) as a merciful release 
for all concerned in his brief-inordinate life. ‘‘ Mountains 
in labour ” is no adequate description of this play. The 
phrase suggests, at any rate, suspense. Mascetur 
vidiculus mus, but how are we to know that ? Though, 
when this creature is born, we may feel that we have 
been fooled, we have had, at any rate, the pleasure 
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of being on tenter-hooks for something colossal in 
scale. But when, from the very outset, we see the 
ridiculous mouse running healthily about, with a 
background of maternal mountain - peaks gazing 
proudly down on it, we, with the best will in the 
world, can neither bless its pretty little heart nor 
admire the scenery. To the pretty little heart of 
M. Rostand’s Duc we are quite indifferent by reason 
of the enormous circumstances in which it is shown to 
us. To M. Rostand’s technical skill in handling 
enormous circumstances we are quite indifferent be- 
cause there is no reason why they should be handled 
here at all. No reason, that is, so far as we English 
are concerned. If only we were Frenchmen! As we 
are not, our best plan were simply to read the 
play and not see it acted. In the study we are 
more patient than in the theatre: we measure 
time less jealously; besides, we can ‘‘skip”. Re- 
member, too, that crowds and ‘‘sets”’ and ‘‘ proper- 
ties” when they are merely imagined are much less 
overwhelming than when they are seen. Let us read 
the two hundred-and-fifty pages of ‘‘ L’Aiglon” by all 
means. From five acts of him Heaven defend us! 

It were no disaster not to have seen Mme. 
Bernhardt as the Duc. Of course, her performance is 
very brilliant: that is a mere postulate. 
wonderful as a feat of endurance. 
she, of all living mimes, seems 


are precisely analogous to his in dramaturgy. As Mr. 
Arthur Symons has wittily and unkindly said, M. 
Rostand appeals to the public as a millionaire appeals 
to Society ; and the remark might have been made with 
equal truth of Mme. Bernhardt. Nevertheless, this 
impersonation of the Duc is a mistake, a thing to be 
forgotten quickly and forgiven at leisure. The trouble 
is not that Mme. Bernhardt looks too old : on the con- 
trary, her youthfulness is astounding. Nor is the 
trouble merely that to students of history she does not 
look like any known miniature of the Duc de 
Reichstadt, and does look like every known 
photograph of Miss Nellie Farren as ‘ Little 
Jack Shepherd”. The trouble is that to everyone she 
looks like a woman, walks like one, talks like one, zs 
one. That primary fact upsets the whole effort, mars 
all illusion. As the part would be tedious even if it 
were played by a man, I may seem captious in 
grumbling that it is played by a woman. My dis- 
pleasure, however, is not that the eaglet is played by 
Mme. Bernhardt, but that she plays the eaglet. 
Max. 


- 


A VERDI CONCERT; AND THE “‘CORIOLANUS” 
ISIC. 


having disappointed us all on Wednes- 
day by injudiciously falling ill, | take advantage 


of the opportunity to talk about a Verdi concert given | 


in Queen’s Hall by Mr. Newman and the Grand Opera 
Syndicate. 


music. 

Now the ‘‘ Coriolanus ” overture we all know. It is 
one of the most colossal things in theatrical music. 
Without going so far as a certain writer of music-dramas 
who has done an exhaustive study of it and points out 


this, that and the other, one can see that it is a | 


portrait of someone, a portrait painted, so to say, 
from outside. That long opening unison note 
followed by the crashing staccato chord—one can 
see the composer standing up and with a dramatic 
gesture defying the elements; the words that 
follow are eminently characteristic of the composer : 
we see him passionate, obstinate, tender; and the 
abruptness of the changes of mood are as charac- 
teristic of the composer as are the moods themselves. 
But, I say, we see him in these moods: the music is 
above all things theatrically descriptive music : we are 
never made tc feel the moods profoundly ourselves. 
But the thing 1s so stupendous, so audacious, that it 
must always rank amongst the greatest things in 
music. 

This, of course, is Beethoven’s ‘‘ Coriolanus” over- 


It is also 

I admit, too, that | 
born to interpret | 
Rostand. Her luxuriance and flamboyance in acting © 


/as yet, a great Beethoven player. 


ture. After listening with extreme care to the music 
set down by Sir Alexander Mackenzie for Sir Henry 
Irving’s recent production of Shakespeare’s play, I have 
absolutely nothing to say about it. 

The performance of Verdi’s Requiem was more 
interesting. Mancinelli conducted with enthusiasm 
and care; Madame Sobrino started badly—having 
come to the rescue at the last moment—but got better 
and better during the afternoon ; Brema indulged in far 
too much of the German scooping method of attacking 
every note; Anselmi was a little throaty; Plancon 
was sheer perfection ; the band was good; the chorus 
lacked courage and was ridiculously weak at critical 
moments. Still, on the whole, the rendering was more 
than passable. The Requiem is certainly amongst 
Verdi’s very best works. It comes out of his rich 
‘* Aida ” period, and is strangely full of ‘* Aida ” outlines 
and colour. To Northern ears, accustomed to German 
austerity and real depth of feeling in religious music, 
this seems at first rathercurious. Buton this occasion, 
as when I last heard it (goodness knows how many years 
ago, in the Albert Hall), it proved quite possible to accept 
Verdi’s treatment of the subject. Verdi, I have always 
contended, was not so much a dramatic composer as 


_ aman with a genius for writing appropriate music— 


music which, good or bad, serves—to accompany 
various dramatic situations. He suggests only: his 
strains never become sharply expressive. In_ this 
Requiem he has written accompaniments to certain 
highly dramatic verses; and the manner in which they are 
written makes one imagine he was thinking of having the 
work sung on the stage rather than in an ecclesiastical 
building. Probably he could not have done better 
had he set himself to communicate as closely as possible 
his own religious feelings. I doubt whether he had 
any. He was, as he himself said, a peasant, and an 
Italian peasant; and though peasants are often inte- 
resting creatures, it is seldom that from their brains 
emanate the thoughts that shake the world in its 
course. What Beethoven thought about life and 
about death, what Bach thought and Mozart, these 
are matters in which we are compelled to take an 
interest. But Verdi! He never in his life said a pro- 
found thing ; there never came from his lips a word or 
from his pen a phrase to betray any passionate inner life, 
the inner life we know was led by Mozart, Bach and 
Beethoven. Had he set out to give us anything deep in a 
less theatrical manner he would simply have written 
some dull imitations of the old Italian masters. As it 
is, we have a Requiem which one is always glad to have 
heard and is never in any particular hurry to hear 
again. It is at times powerful, at times brilliant; but 
its pervading quality is sensuousness. Such phrases 
as the ‘‘ Salva me, fons pietatis” are luscious, almost 
over-ripe, and suggest Gounod in his most erotic temper; 
but the whole work is saved from Gounod’s weakness 
by the energy and health of the composer. The public 
listened to it with patience ; but the somewhat empty 


_ gallery showed that Verdi’s is not a name to conjure 
The programme was most promising, for | 
it contained Beethoven's ‘‘ Egmont” overture, Verdi's 
Requiem and Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s new ‘‘ Coriolanus ” | 


with to-day, if ever it was. 
On Thursday evening Mr. Bauer gave his third 
recital at S. James’ Hall. He is a pianist whom 


_ I follow with considerable interest—with quite as much 


interest, at least, as I follow Paderewski or Rosenthal, 
for instance. But since I had been so uncertain about 
his Beethoven—as explained in my recent article on the 
subject—it seemed to me especially advisable to hear 
him play the C sharp minor, Op. 27. The result is that 
I am more certain about my uncertainty than ever ; but 
I incline to my former dubious opinion that Bauer is not, 
He is highly inter- 
esting, he gives one new sensations, he presents an 
interminable series of fresh views of familiar strains ; 
but it is not, to my mind, Beethoven. That wonderful 
first movement of the fantasia-sonata in C sharp minor, 
the movement which can be played so sentimentally, in 
a manner so admirably adapted to a Mendelssohn Song 
without Words that it has long been known as the 
**Moonlight”—this movement is penetrated with the 
spirit of the early Beethoven ; it is full of romance and 
real or imaginary grief; the feeling is expressed ina 
series of melodies lovelier than anything written after 
Mozart ; it is deep and tender beyond anything Beethoven 
himself had written up to that time. Then the second 
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movement is as tender as this first, but more fanciful, 
without becoming freakish; and in the trio of it a 
sinister emotion begins to thrust through. In the final 
movement the sinister emotion is given full vent: it 
comes out with a thoroughly Beethovian explosion ; 
and then, so to say, the thunderstorm ends in a 
terrific pelt of rain and one seems to see the wild 
ragged-edged clouds driving through the wet sky. 
This movement was not an absolutely new thing in music, 
as was the first: Mozart in the tremendous first move- 
ment of his A minor sonata, a sonata that begins 
gorgeously and ends tamely with a movement sur- 
charged with banality, anticipated it by many many 
years. But though not absolutely new it contains a 
great deal of the real Beethoven. Well, to get back 
to Bauer, he never made me feel the presence of the 
real Beethoven. Whether it was that the sonata was 
the first item on the programme, I cannot say ; but though 
the first movement was quite beautifully played, though 
phrase by phrase it was lovely, all the romance and the 
profound feeling seemed to be carefully left out. The 
second came off better; and the opening of the last 
was passionate. But after that, the storm, the wild- 
ness, the rugged picturesqueness, dropped out alto- 
gether. Technically, the thing was exhilarating ; but— 
I can only express myself roughly by repeating what 
was said before—it was not Beethoven. It was quite 
a relief to get back to Chopin. As a Chopin player 
Bauer comes easily first amongst all pianists now before 
the public. He does not sentimentalise as Pachmann 
does; he does not give us a merely dreamy Chopin 
as Paderewski does: he gives us a genuine manly 
Chopin, indubitably the real Chopin : feverish, verging 
on the hysterical, but strong underneath all the surface 
momentary weaknesses. The rendering of the huge 
F major ballad was noble beyond description ; and 
the F sharp minor polonaise was certainly the best I 
remember. The reading of the fifth prelude and fugue 
from the well-tempered Clavier I cannot accept. Mr. 
Bauer should hear it played by Mrs. Dolmetsch on a 
clavichord and he will learn how to treat it on the piano. 
A Liszt thing came off brilliantly; and a tiresome 
prelude, chorale and fugue by that distinguished school- 
master, the late Cesar Franck, though admirably 
played, nearly sent me to sleep. But Bauer has now 
shown himself one of the very best of pianists ; and he 
should be heard by everyone. - F.R 


FIRE INSURANCE IN goo. 


For the majority of Fire insurance companies the 

year 1900 was not a good one; for a few offices 
it was absolutely disastrous, with the result that they 
have abandoned their separate existence, and merged 
their business into that of stronger companies. The 
average balance of the whole of the companies, taking 
one year with another, is some 8 to 10 per cent. of the 
premium income, but comparatively few of the regular 
companies attained this level of successin 1900. There 
are a few companies transacting business amongst 
special classes of the community, such as the Ecclesias- 
tical in the Church of England, the Wesleyan Methodist, 
Congregational, and the like whose figures are not 
available for comparison with those of the ordinary 
commercial companies, and which usually show a large 
margin of profit. 

Among the commercial offices which have no reason 
to complain of last year is the Alliance, with a trading 
profit of 11 per cent. of the premiums, although this is 
not so good as in 1899, when the profits were 17 per 
cent. The Commercial Union had the excellent balance 
of 16 per cent. of the premiums, as compared with half 
this proportion in the previous year. The County, with 
its exceptionally fine connexion, earned a profit of more 
than 20 per cent. of the premiums; and the Hand-in- 
Hand, continuing the phenomenal success which nor- 
mally attends its operations both in Fire and Life 
insurance, showed a profit of 27 per cent. for the benefit 
of its policy-holders, for, as is well known, it isa mutual 
office in both branches. 

Th ebest record among the ordinary companies was 
earned last year by the Law Fire, the profit being 


37 per cent. of the premiums as compared with 29 per 
cent. in 1899. Among other companies which did 
fairly well are the Law Union with 11 per cent., the 
London and Lancashire with 14, and the West of 
Scotland with 17 per cent. of the premiums as a margin 
of profit. 

This is, however, another side to the picture, since a 
larger number of companies than usual showed a loss 
instead of a profit. The Lancashire and the Palatine, 
two important companies, have considered it advisable 
to transfer their businesses to the Commercial Union 
and the Royal respectively. The National of Ireland, 
which can ill afford misfortune, experienced a loss of 
nearly 17 per cent. of the premiums, with the result 
that its funds are decreased by nearly £60,000, and 
now amount to only £43,000, which is quite inade- 
quate for a premium income of £400,000. The 
unfortunate Lion experienced a loss of over 5 per cent. 
of the premiums, and the old and estimable Union also 
showed a trading loss of nearly 7 per cent. Other 
companies with a small balance on the wrong side are 
the Caledonian, and the Scottish Union, but in these 
cases the unfavourable experience is not a matter of 
much moment. 

The Royal with its enormous premium income of over 
2 millions showed a profit of 6 per cent., the Liver- 
pool, London and Globe, with a premium income of 
14 million, earned nearly 5 per cent. The North 
British, with a somewhat similar premium income, had 
a profit of 3 per cent. ; the Phoenix and the Manchester 
of over 4 per cent., and the Sun of over 6 per cent. 
With the exception of the Commercial Union, to which 
we have already referred, these are the only companies 
which report a premium income of more than one 
million. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of the SaATuRDAY REVIEW. 


Carlton Club, 13 June, rgor. 

Sir,—It is gratifying to note that there is one Review, 
at all events, which is not afraid to recommend the ad- 
visability of having recourse to some limited form of 
compulsory military service in this country. 

One would have thought that the frequent humiliat- 
ing experiences of the past two years would have caused 
most people to realise that the hand to-mouth military 
methods by which the British Empire has been pro- 
tected ever since the Napoleonic period have at length 
proved unequal to the strain, and that the obvious 
solution of the difficulty is to be found in the formation 
of a National Militia recruited compulsorily which would 
supplement a well-paid regular army recruited, as now, 
voluntarily. 

But it is equally obvious that there is at present no 
political leader on either side who has the courage to 
recommend this course, and although Mr. Brodrick and 
Lord Raglan have both dropped dark hints that com- 
pulsion may become possible in the future we naturally 
do not possess the slightest indication as to how long 
the new army scheme will be allowed to continue before 
it is pronounced a failure. The chances are that ina 
few years time the Radical party will be in office again, 
and what chance will there be then of the military needs 
of the country being attended to ? 

To my mind one of the first things to be done is to 
clear our minds of cant upon the subject of the beauty 
of the voluntary system and to realise that we are not 
so infinitely superior to all other European nations as to 
be able to dispense with those personal sacrifices which 
they find it necessary to incur in order to maintain their 
independent existence. Surely by this time the doctrine 
that one partially trained or wholly untrained English- 
man is equal to an indefinite number of foreigners is no 
longer held by the most infatuated music-hall jingo, and 
perhaps in course of time we shall grasp the fact that 
there is more patriotism in submitting to a short 
universal militia training than in allowing an infini- 
tesimal section of the population to bear the whole 
burden of home defence. The percentage to males in 


this country of persons performing the most perfunctory 
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orm of military duty is 11: in France it is 88: in 
Germany 68 : and in Switzerland (which we might well 
take as our model) 74. What on earth is there to be 
proud of in this? And yet nearly every prominent 
politician indulges in rhapsodies over the patriotism of 
the British citizen. 

There is no need to dwell upon the obvious advan- 
tages of subjecting the youth of this country to a short 
course of military training, for this has already been 
done by numerous writers but it is quite useless to 
expect any Government to stir in the matter until 
pressure is applied from outside ; this would best be 
promoted by the formation of a League headed by men 
whose names are well known, and the first efforts of 
such a League should be primarily directed towards 
exposing the gross exaggeration and misrepresentation 
which are indulged in by the eminent persons who 
denounce any form of compulsory service under cover 
of the word ‘‘ conscription ”. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
NEWTON. 


OPERA MISMANAGEMENT. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAYy REVIEW. 


Ham House, Richmond, Surrey, 
II June, 1gor. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to protest through your 
columns against the continued inconvenience and 
annoyance to which opera-goers have to submit owing 
to the present management? In consequence of its 
being absolutely impossible to get any information 
either as to the length of the entr’actes or the time at 
which a performance will finish, a good deal of need- 
less disturbance takes place, and carriages are kept 
standing indefinitely which many of us dislike, especially 
they who like myself have a twelve-mile drive after the 
opera. It seems a poor tale that the Syndicate cannot 


do at Covent Garden what is done every day at Dresden © 
and Munich, and for the public to be requested not to | 


leave their seats during the performance is simply 
ridiculous in present circumstances. Those who are 
travelling by rail never know whether they will be able 


to catch the last train or not; last Wednesday the © 


‘“* Meistersinger ” was over at 12.15A4.M., although we 
5 


were informed that it would be over half an hour | 


sooner. There was no getting any refreshments as 
every place was closed, and to have to dine at six and 
to be unable to get anything to eat after a five-hour 
opera, even without a long drive home, is extremely 
fatiguing. Owing to what the management please to 
call refreshments at the Opera House, many of us 
prefer to go outside; no tea is provided unless notice is 
given an hour and a half beforehand, and one would 


have thought that at least fresh lemons might be | 


obtainable in the vicinity of Covent Garden Market. 


| 


I would suggest to the Opera Syndicate that the | 
Fanfare as at Bayreuth, besides adding to the poetry | 


of the performances, would let those who remain 
inside the building know when the next act is to 
begin. The Syndicate may be able to afford totally to 
disrégard the comfort of the public when giving such 


operas as ‘‘ Meistersinger” or ‘‘ Tristan” which are | 


generally played to full houses, but it appears to me 


that they would be better advised, if they wish to keep | 
the house constantly full, in catering for a larger public . 


than Vanity Fair. Does the management seriously think 
it still necessary to pander to so very small a portion of 
the public, which has never done and is never likely to 


do much to improve the general taste? At this place | 
with the present vexatious restrictions it is either | 


necessary to put on evening dress at 4 P.M. or to 
sleep in town. The latter course means that the price 
of the ticket is doubled without any benefit accruing to 


the Opera Syndicate, while it surely means a great | 


consideration to the majority of opera-goers. 
present chaos cannot be put an end to, why should not 
some morning performances pay, as they appear to do 
at many of the other theatres, while providing an alter- 
native for those who wish to go in comfort to the 
opera? In conclusion, might I suggest that Slavish, 
Scandinavian and perhaps Hungarian operas might 
be added to the répertoire to the advantage of the 
opera-going public; but of course new operas can 


If the 


never be introduced so long as going to the opera is 
made as difficult as possible. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. Dysart. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 

Dear Sir,—Your musical critic is hardly fair as a 
critic of literature. He sets forth as mine the following 
lines : 

‘**Ran not his speech like poison thro’ your blood ?” 

‘* | have drunk poison when he uttered it.” 

Now I did not write these lines, in which the critic finds 
bad sense, bad poetry and bad grammar. On page 36 


.of my libretto your critic may read : 


**Ran not his speech like iron through your blood?” 

‘* | have drunk poison while he uttered it.” 

It seems that bya slip of the pen, or of the mind, | 
wrote “ran” for “runs” and ‘‘his” for ‘‘this” ; and 
so far was not true to Shakespeare. But surely it is a 
greater offence to misquote even the humble librettist 
and to hold him up to ridicule for words which he never 
wrote. 

Your critic seems to think too that it was I, who first 
made Benedick hear himself accused of cowardice ; and 
he might well go back to the play and read Don Pedro’s 
account of Benedick’s managing of quarrels and his 
most Christian-like fear. But I should not have 
answered this or any other criticism, had I not found 
myself misquoted. It seemed to me that I was bound 
to point out the misquotation; and I trust that you 
will allow me room for its correction. 

Yours truly, JULIAN Sturcis. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
Richmond, Surrey, 11 June, 1901. 

Sir,—The destruction of the historic and eminently 
beautiful bank of the Thames from Richmond Bridge 
to Twickenham Eyot will in a few weeks’ time fall as a 
calamity on London—indeed I may write on England 
too—unless immediately averted. 

The charm of the Towing-path, on which many 
thousands enjoy the spring and summer influence of 
the river, is to be ruined by brick houses in rows and 
by the felling of the timber. Boat and launch will pass 
up or down a suburban stream, its meadows gone, its 
woods gone. Worse than this, the great prospect 
from Richmond Hill—one of the glories of England— 
will be sullied irretrievably. The wide, green distances 
that have given joy, alike on the height of the Terrace 
and on the level of the water, from years ago till now, 
are among the precious things of the nation. In that 
great view everyone possesses the Thames Valley and 
our noble Thames. The fame of it is in foreign lands ; 
poetry and art have endowed it with their expression 
of its loveliness. Are we to lose it forever? In the 
hour of peril—some of the trees are already felled— 
this question must be put to the country and its 
Government, to the City and its County Council, to 
those who generously consider how they can spend 
wealth for the good of the people, our beneficent 
millionaires, or those who visiting England love to 
associate her past with her green landscape. 

I am asking you to insert this letter that the widest 
possible publicity may be given to the peril Sir 
Whittaker Ellis has been urgently pressing on our 
recognition. The purchase of 150 acres is all that is 
necessary. 

Some power, some beneficence must save us the 
irreparable loss of Richmond Hill and the meadow-banks 
of the Thames at Richmond. They must be kept 
undefaced for us and for all who live after us; they 
must remain a pure, natural joy that cannot be taken 
away. Yours, &c. MICHAEL FIELD. 


PUBLIC RIGHTS ON THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
S. Leonard’s Priory, Norwich. 


Sir,—It is somewhat surprising to find that in your 
article on this matter it is stated that in the Hickling 
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case ‘fa decision was given against the public”. All 
that was decided in favour of the landowner in such 
case was that as no regular tide could be proved 


(intermittent salt tides which kill fish are no proof of | 


this) the public claim to shoot and fish was not 
established. 

But the much more important claim of the public to 
free access all over the Broad was entirely successful 
and the water is open to this day. 

In the present case (which I understand is to be 
taken up by the District Council) all the public will 
have to do to secure access will be to prove either 
(a) that there always has been a free public staithe or 
landing-place at the end of the Broad or (0) that there 
is a regular rise and fall of the tide and that no ‘‘ free” 
or ‘‘ several” fishery belongs to the lord of the manor. 

Your remarks as to the Hickling case having been 
‘‘ muddled away” are rather unfair on those who spent 
so much time and money in securing the public right 
of access. As a matter of fact we called so many 
witnesses to prove the tide that the Judge stopped us 
and declined to hear any more. His decision was given 
wholly on the ‘‘expert” evidence of surveyors and he put 
no reliance on that of yachtsmen and wherrymen who 
had known the Broad all their lives. . WALTER RYE. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON AND THE GIRL OF 
THE PERIOD. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Lorraine Cottage, Malvern. 


Sir,—It would interest me to know where, in the 
** Life, Letters and Opinions of Mrs. Lynn Linton” 
Mr. W. H. Pollock finds justification for writing :— 


““Mr. Layard seems to think as many other people 
have thought, and naturally enough, that the articles 
which followed up a success made by ‘ The Girl of the | 
Period’ were written by Mrs. Lynn Linton. This is | 
only very partly true. They were written largely by 
other hands. Some of them were written by a very | 
justly celebrated author and historian.” 

Now, Sir, to that far too large a class which has not | 
read and does not intend to read the ‘‘ Life”, it must | 
appear from the above sentences that I have claimed | 
for Mrs. Linton work which was not from her pen. 


Why Mr. Pollock should go out of his way to make | 
such a suggestion without any shadow of a foundation | 
for it I am unable to imagine. 

That Mrs. Lynn Linton had a monopoly of the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ women” in the SatuRDAyY REVIEW no one, I | 
should think, and certainly not her biographer, ever | 
imagined. That the bulk of these articles was from her | 
pen is sufficiently proved by the two thick volumes of | 
essays published under her name by Bentley in 1883, | 
reprinted from the pages of the SaturDAY. | 

Mr. Pollock’s unfair suggestion of ignorance on my | 
part is paralleled by a communication which I received, | 
during the preparation of the ‘‘ Life”, from another 
gentleman whose close connexion with the SATURDAY 
in earlier days would seem to give his statements | 
authority. He wrote informing me that Mrs. Linton | 
was not the authoress of ‘‘ The Girl of the Period” but | 
that it was from the pen of a clergyman still living! | 
He was good enough to apologise for his error when 
I pointed out to him that it had been republished under | 
her name seventeen years before, and that her claim to | 
its authorship had never since been publicly challenged. | 

Iam, &c. 
Georce Somes Layarp. 


DRINK AND LIBERTY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
May 20, 1901. 
Sir,—Until the other day the public discussion of 
the drink question was mainly confined on the one side 
to enthusiasts, with a slight tendency to monomania, 
and the politicians who professed to share their views, 
and on the other to people personally or politically | 
allied with brewers, distillers and publicans. But since — 
the passage through the House of Lords of the Bishop | 
of Winchester’s Habitual Drunkards Bill, and the | 


| great idea was to shut up public-houses. 
_ and experience alike tell us that if in a given area you 


Government’s amendments thereto, it behoves those to 
whom the good of the country as a whole is at heart 
to do what they can (however little it may be) to put 
an end to a most mischievous phase of public policy. 

In raising my own voice, with such lung power as 
heaven has granted me, I wish the candid reader to 
believe my assurance that I regret as much as anybody 
else the enormous loss and misery inflicted on the 
country by the vice of excessive drinking and that I 
have no tenderness for those who make livelihoods or 
fortunes by ministering to it. Nor is my attitude on 
the subject a negative one merely. If I thought that 
there was no better way of decreasing the evil of drink 
than the Bishop of Winchester’s or the Government’s, 
I should hesitate to condemn it, even though it is 
certain to bring grave evils of its own upon us: so 
strong is my sense of the abuse it seeks to check. 
But, as it will be seen, it is my conviction that not only 
is this the wrong way, but that the right one lies ready 
to our hand. As for publicans and brewers, when their 
liquor is good I think they do a service to the com- 
munity ; when it is bad I would consent with cheer- 
fulness to the infliction of any punishment, up to 
flogging or hanging, upon them. Neither on the other 
hand have I the least prejudice against ‘‘ teetotallers” : 
let them drink what they like, in God’s name. I am 
quite impartial. 

And until the other day I was quite indifferent, or 
very nearly, to the proceedings of the ‘‘ temperance 
reformers”. I regarded them with the respect due to 
sincerity and enthusiasm, for I believe that most of 
them do honestly hate and desire to persecute the 
publicans, and that some few are zealous to reform 
drunkards. Occasionally there was some amusing 
development: always so, when the matter came up in 
the House of Lords, and one was afforded an ex- 
tremely interesting study in character. Lord Salisbury, 
abviously bored but finding it necessary to say some- 
thing, would throw out a few rough and jnconclusive, 
but sincere, remarks prompted by his native dislike of 
interfering with other people’s habits and pleasures; 
Lord Rosebery, anxious to show to the temperance 


_ reformers that they could rely on his enlightened sup- 


port, and horrified that anyone should say what it was 
not correct and fashionable to say, would gravely 
rebuke Lord Salisbury. That was amusing. But for 


the most part one was indifferent, because the result 


on drinking of the reformers’ activity was nil. Their 
Now, reason 


shut up three public-houses out of six the remaining 
three will get the custom of the extinct three and the 
same amount of liquor be consumed as before. Early 
closing, Sunday closing and so forth, were on a different 
plane, because one’s sense of justice was jarred that 


, people (in Lord Salisbury’s phrase) with cellars of their 
| own should interfere with almost the only social pleasure 


which our civilisation has left to a large part of the 
population. But the direct result of all this was merely 
to irritate a large number of His Majesty’s lieges. 
The object of the reformers was to annoy the publicans 
and brewers, and the object of the opposition to the 
reformers was to protect the publicans’ and brewers’ 
pockets. Nobody thought of the liberty of the subject. 

But now we must think of it. The matter has 
become serious. To please the powerful party of 
‘*temperance”’ reformers, the Government has intro- 
duced and passed through the Lords certain amend- 
ments to a Bill. Some of these, for example those 
dealing with the application of the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act to married drunkards, are good and useful 
enough. But one of them opens the way to an extent 
of social tyranny unknown in England since the time of 
Cromwell. A person convicted as an habitual drunkard 
is forbidden to ask for liquor on licensed premises for 
three years, and a publican serving him with it is to be 
fined. I will not speak of the ‘‘rights” of the indi- 
vidual or the “‘ rights” of society, because that subject 
would lead us away from practical politics. But I ask 


if it is wise or reasonable for society—its right being 


granted for argument’s sake—to make a2 pariah of a 
man, to mark him off from his fellows, for three years, 
when he has been guilty, not of a crime, but merely of 
an offence against manners? That a drunkard whose 
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drunkenness has annoyed his fellow-citizens should be 
punished is all very well; but to extend this punish- 
ment for three years and to make it of a kind so 
peculiarly and insistently invidious is to commit an act 
of vindictive persecution. The wretched man, if he 
be faint or weary, is not to be allowed a glass of beer! 
It is an almost insane provision. But when one reflects 
on the amount of social tyranny, of spying and 
recrimination, to which it will give rise, the prospect 
becomes appalling. Energetically worked by ‘‘tem- 
perance” enthusiasts this provision is capable of 
making existence intolerable to its victims, and of 
creating an amount of soreness between the publicans, 
the police, and the informers sufficient to embroil whole 
villages and towns. That such an abominable outrage 
on liberty should be introduced by a Government, 
many members of which probably profess to represent 
enlightened Toryism, is only explicable on the theory 
that public life entirely atrophies the reasoning 
powers of those who pursue it—a theory unfortunately 
credible from many other indications. I suppose the 
remark of Archbishop Magee, that he preferred England 
free to England sober, is become rather hackneyed in 
quotation, but it is worth repeating on an occasion 
when the most flagrant outrage on freedom known for 
many generations has almost been accomplished. It 
is time that sane and disinterested people did something 
to check the excesses of fanatics and the unscrupulous 
politicians who truckle to them. For every bad or 
tyrannical law decreases the public respect for all laws, 
and such a tyrannical law as this will be, if the Bill 
passes, is enough to bring contempt on the Statute 
Book. 

I would say one word on the positive side. There 
are better ways of dealing with the evil of drink than 
by shutting up public-houses or by vindictive persecu- 
tion of drunkards. One way is to improve the working- 
man’s social lot, to house him better than a horse or a 
dog, and to give him opportunities for sensible re- 
creation. Another way is to see that his drink, when 
he does drink, should be good of its kind. The only 
politician of ‘‘ Cabinet rank” who has ever attempted 
any really efficient promotion of temperance is Mr. 
Chaplin with his pure beer crusade. The excessive 
drinker of good drink is less likely to injure himself 
than a moderate drinker of bad drink. That is a hard 
saying for those who suppose their superficial deduc- 
tions in ethics to have the authority of natural laws, 
but it is true. Abolish the injurious filth which is sold 
under the guise of beer, or spirits, or cheap wines, and 
the evil of drink will largely abolish itself. The man 
‘who knowingly destroys the stomachs of his fellow- 
creatures deserves to be treated like a criminal : the 
man who only destroys his own does not. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. S. STREET. 
[Our correspondent is using the wrong shibboleth. 
Toryism has never been opposed to State interference 
or paternal legislation. Liberalism has. ‘ Liberty of 
the subject” has -become an unfortunate text to preach 


from ; there is not a social evil it has not been invoked 
to protect.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE HON. STEPHEN COLERIDGE ON 
“FAITH AND FOLLY”, 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Archbishop's House, Westminster, S.W. 


Sir,—It is customary to speak of vivisection, as though 
it were something quite unique and wholly sui generis; 
whereas its lawfulness or unlawfulness must naturally 
be determined by the general rules that guide and 
govern man in all his relations with the lower animals. 
Let us then clear the air by laying down certain propo- 
sitions, to which, I feel sure, all reasonable persons 
will willingly subscribe. 

First Proposirion.—Beasts exist for the use and 
benefit of man. 

SEconD Proposition.—In adapting beasts to his own 
use, man may rightly subject them to some degree of 
pain and inconvenience. 

These two propositions I take to be sound and 


certain. They have the sanction of Holy Scripture; 
and they are supported by the common consent and 
usage of mankind. To deny them is to make oneself 
ridiculous. For one cannot do so, unless one is pre- 
pared to affirm that it is sinful to cage a bird, to trap a 
mouse, to chain up a dog, to break in a horse, to 
castrate a pig, or even to whip a stream for the wily 
trout! In these and in ten thousand other instances, 
man, in every age and clime has decided that it is lawful 
to inflict suffering, at least in some measure, upon irra- 
tional creatures, and for his own personal ends. The 
principle itself is therefore fully conceded. All that now 
remains, then, is to determine the degree of pain a man 
may inflict. To me it seems evident that just as, for 
the sake of a slight advantage man may inflict a slight 
pain, so, for the sake of a greater advantage, he may 
inflict a greater pain: and as the end in view increases 
in value and importance, so may the amount of pain 
that may be inflicted. Anti-vivisectors play upon the 
imagination of their followers, and confuse the issues 
by their rhapsodies and their heated rhetoric. But in 
the ordinary calm of everyday life, and where men are 
left to judge dispassionately, this principle is very 
generally, if not universally admitted. Thus, (1) merely 
for the pleasure of a spin through the open country a man 
may harness his horse, and compel it, nolens volens, 
to drag his carriage up hill and down dale, and to turn 
now to the right and now to the left, just as fancy may 
suggest. If however it (2) is of great importance 
that he should catch a train, and he can do so only by 
putting spurs into the beast, and by pressing it some- 
what beyond its accustomed pace, there is surely a 
sufficient motive to justify his conduct? But if (3) the 
poor man is travelling in a foreign land, among hostile 
tribes of savages, and at last finds himself so situated, 
that escape will be impossible unless he uses much 
greater violence, he may then so urge on his mettlesome 
steed, and so “‘ vivisect ” it with whip and spur, that it 
does itself serious injury, and finally falls in an agony 
of exhaustion and pain to die at his master’s feet. 

In each of the above cases, the horse’s comfort and 
freedom have been interfered with: in each case it 
suffers, but the increasing importance of the end to be 
obtained in each of the three examples, justifies the 
additional severity with which its master treatsit. This 
example may serve to illustrate what I may call my 
THIRD PROPOSITION, viz., a certain proportion must be 
maintained between the end to be obtained and the 
means employed. 

In his first letter, Mr. Coleridge represented me as 
affirming that, if a man’s purpose be ‘‘to benefit man- 
kind, nothing he does to sentient animals can be called 
cruelty”. So far from that being my opinion, I con- 
sider the statement, as it stands, and without any 
qualifying clause, not only false but monstrous. But 
I am glad to say that Mr. Coleridge, in his last letter, 
has duly softened it down, and corrected the false im- 
pression by acknowledging that I insist upon a certain 
proportion being observed between the amount of pain 
on the one hand, and the amount of gain on the other— 
and this makes just all the difference! This is indeed 
the only view I can discover, which at all satisfies the 
claims of right reason. If Mr. Coleridge will kindly 
suggest any better and more practical solution, I shall 
be very pleased to adopt it. For I in no way approve 
of cruelty. Indeed, were it in my power, I would 
gladly reduce pain wherever it exists, both among men 
and beasts. My only offence—an offence which has 
drawn down upon me endless abuse from the anti-vivi- 
sectionists—is that, where suffering has to be endured, 
I prefer that beasts should suffer rather than man. The 
opinion of experts is that the general result of vivi- 
section is to reduce pain, not to increase it. In fact 
that is its very ratson d’étre. In this respect humane 
vivisectors appear more merciful and wiser in their 
generation than those who oppose them. 

I can scarcely compliment Mr. Coleridge on his 
remarks under sections 3 and 4 of his letter. But I 
will not go into them, firstly because they are really 
not relevant ; and secondly because, to deal with them 
satisfactorily would need, not a paragraph, but a 
volume, and I have already occupied too much of 
your valuable space.—-Yours, 

Joun S. VAUGHAN. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE IDEAL MINISTER AT PEKING. 


‘Sir Harry Parkes in China.” By Stanley Lane-Pocle. 
Popular Edition. London: Methuen. gor. 6s. 

‘‘ China and the Allies.” By A. Henry Savage Landor. 
London: Heinemann. 1g01. 2 vols. 30s. 


id the British community in China,—and still more 
surely men now retired who knew Sir Harry and 
his times—were asked which of all the officials they 
have known during the last fifty years they would 
rather see back at Peking, the name of Sir Harry Parkes 
would command a practically unanimous suffrage. As 
we cannot, unhappily, have the man, the next best 
thing is to profit by the lessons of his experience. We 
welcome, therefore, the publication in popular form of 
Professor Stanley Lane-Poole’s well-known history of 
his career. We had occasion, lately, to thank Mr. 
Michie for a vivid analysis of foreign relations with 
China during the last sixty years under the guise of 
a biography of Sir Rutherford Alcock. The two bio- 
graphies cover, in a large measure, the same ground ; 
and it may be fairly said that one who has studied 
both will be well equipped with the historical know- 
ledge necessary to comprehend the Chinese problem. 
Harry Parkes sailed from Portsmouth at the age 
of 13 in 1841 to join his sister at Macao, and was 
taken on his arrival into the office of Mr. Morrison, 
then Secretary to H.M. Superintendent of Trade. 
His arrival was practically coincident with the out- 
break of the so-called opium war, respecting which 
the author remarks that ‘‘ opium was no more 
forced upon China than brandy upon England, 
nor have the Chinese officials ever charged us with 
forcing it upon them”. What chiefly distressed them 


was the drain of silver ; and when Lin required that all | 
_ He was working within three days of his death ; and 


the opium in Canton should be surrendered, it was 
the loss of silver by exportation (in payment for it) 
that he adduced as the ground for his demand. 
The war of 1839-42 was really a war for an ‘open 
door”; and one of the earliest episodes of Parkes’ 
romantically interesting career was his presence, as a 
boy of 14, at the signature of the Treaty of Nanking 
which set it ajar. We made—excusably then—the 
mistake often made less excusably since of ‘‘ imagining 
that the Chinese Government was honestly desirous of 
carrying that treaty into effect ”, and of refraining, out of 
deference to its susceptibilities, from insisting, amongst 
other things, on our right of entry into Canton. The 
result was the so-called ‘‘ Arrow” war, which was no 
more caused by the seizure of the ‘‘ Arrow” than the 
previous war had been caused by the seizure of the 
‘‘opium”; the truth being that the incident, in each 
case, lighted a long train of grievances which had 
reached explosive point. The services of Parkes, who 
was acting Consul at Canton, during that war and 
the subsequent negotiations and the prolonged occupa- 
tion of Canton by the Allies have passed into a house- 
hold word. It is amusing, indeed, to read (p. 255) of 
Lord Elgin gradually unbending towards ‘the sino- 
logues ” and developing a tardy admiration for know- 
ledge and abilities so much superior to his own; for 
one of the most curious features in the story of our 
relations with China is the repetition of similar 
mistakes through the refusal of successive British 
statesmen to be guided by the experience of men 
wiser than themselves. 

In a country wedded to precedent history tends, 
more than elsewhere, to repeat itself. We find, in 
Governor Yeh’s proclamation inciting the people to 
‘exterminate the troublous English villains, killing 
them wherever met, whether on shore or in their 
ships”, a precedent for the famous edict of ex- 
termination issued at the instance of Prince Tuan 
last July. We have seen the ‘‘Arrow” war, due 
largely to insolence, encouraged by the neglect to 
insist on fulfilment of the Treaty of Nanking ; and we 
see, now, the second Anglo-French expedition (of 1860) 
due largely to Lord Elgin’s hasty departure in 1858 
without giving practical effect to the provision for the 
establishment of a Legation at Peking. We find even 
(p. 216) that the Emperor of forty years ago was in the 
hands of princes who had him under their control and 


were bent on fighting in spite of his wish to the contrary. 
The treacherous capture and barbarous treatment of 
Bowlby, de Norman, Anderson, Brabazon, Parkes and 
Loch, foreshadowed a fate from which the inmates of 
the Legations were narrowly saved in August last. That 
crime was punished, as we know, by the destruction of 
the Summer Palace, from which the Emperor and 
Empress escaped, in 1860, as narrowly as their 
successors escaped last year from Peking. The diffi- 
culty was to know what punishment to inflict ; some 
advocating an indemnity, others the destruction of the 
Imperial Palace in Peking. Parkes approved Lord 
Elgin’s decision to destroy Yuen Ming Yuen, for the 
reason that it was there his fellow-captives had been 
‘*taken in the first instance and put to torture by 
direction of the Court itself.” He was next sent to 
open the Yangtze ports, and the success of the Com- 
mission which governed Canton during the Allied 
occupation was, as we are all aware, conspicuously due 
to the energy, capacity and knowledge which he im- 
ported into the work. Then came well-earned leave 
of absence, but Parkes was one of those men who 
can never rest. ‘‘He had come home in a nervous 
shattered condition”, badly needing repose; but his 
visit only involved him in scenes of restless activity ; 
and when he returned to China (a K.C.B. at 34) to 
assume the important post of Consul at Shanghai, 
his health left much to be desired. Still without rest, 
he was appointed, eighteen months later, to be H.M. 
Minister at Yeddo, and memories are yet fresh cf the 
part which he played during the remarkable upheaval 
that was about to occur in the Land of the Rising Sun. 

It was a fitting climax to his career that he should 
return, eighteen years later, as Minister to the capital 
where he had been so nearly done to death. He 
had still time to score one more success by nego- 
tiating a Treaty with Korea; but the end was near. 


it was work, not the ordinary attack _of remittent 
fever from which he was suffering, that killed him— 
gently in his sleep—on Sunday morning, March 22, 
1885.” His biographer has been fortunate in having 
to deal with not only a distinguished personality but 
with events that formed an appropriate setting. Our 
consular service in China has not been barren of able 
men, but those who best remember Sir Harry Parkes 
and his times will be most ready to accept the 
conclusion that no other consul or minister has ever 
exercised such an ascendency over the Chinese. ‘‘ He 
won it mainly by never giving in, never allowing 
himself to be slighted, but always resolutely main- 
taining the dignity and honour of his country.” 

In a certain sense—and that not a very strained one 
—Mr. Savage-Landor’s two volumes contain the sequel 
of the story. The process of putting new wine into 
old bottles is proverbially risky. It has resulted, in 
the case of China, in more than one explosion, cul- 
minating in the crisis of 1900-1. Mr. Savage-Landor 
has set himself to write a full story of the doings of the 
Boxers in North China and of the campaign of the 
Allies for their repression. He brings to the task the 
advantages that he witnessed the fighting which pre- 
ceeded the capture of Peking and much that took place 
afterwards within the walls, while he had opportunities 
of collecting on the spot information regarding events 
that did not come under his own observation. The 
resulting narrative is undeniably interesting, if the style 
and composition are a little diffuse. It is well, however, 
to have in an accessible form a full chronicle of events 
that were pregnant with dramatic interest as well as 
political import. The incidents connected with the 
siege of the Legations impressed themselves on our 
imagination, but the attack on the foreign Settlement 
at Tientsin and the fighting that attended the capture 
of the native city are already by way of being 
forgotten. It is convenient, moreover, when Sir 
Robert Hart requests us for the zth time to admire 


| China’s long-descended civilisation, to be reminded that 


it did not prevent the Boxers from skinning alive a 
man who tried to take out a message from Bishop 
Favier during the siege of the Peking Cathedral; trom 
burning one woman alive in front of the Legations by 
applying torches to her naked body, nor from leaving 


- another lying with her head in a fire after cutting off her 
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breasts and tearing out her heart. A party who went out 


known to be at the mercy of the Boxers in the neighbour- 
hood of the Nantang Cathedral cameupon scenes such as 
we have been led to associate with the treatment of 
prisoners by Red Indians. It is well, too, when 
we hear of looting, to remember that, at Peking, 
‘the best things had already been looted by the 
Boxers, who had broken into every house 
committed fearful atrocities”. Mr. Savage-Landor 
takes pains on the other hand to exonerate the 
foreign troops, and especially the Russians, from 
the charges of barbarity which have been brought 
against them in the Press. It would be strange if all 
these were inventions ; but it is possible that outrages 
really perpetrated by Boxers have been wrongly attri- 
buted to foreign soldiers by people who saw the effects 
but failed to identify the authors. Mr. Savage-Landor 


_whatever harm happened to the devotees, these men 
from the Legations to rescue certain native converts | 


and 


usually speaks ‘sympathetically of the Russians, and we | 


are led to note an incident in which he was cer- 
tainly the recipient of marked courtesy at their hands. 
Permission appears to have been refused to visitors 
who were anxious to accompany the troops on their 
contemplated march through the Forbidden City. 
‘* Happening to pay a friendly call on the Russian 
General Linievitch’, he was asked whether he 
should be present. ‘‘I answered that the General of 
my own country would not allow me to see it. Much 
astonishment was expressed by the Russians present 
and, to use their words, it seemed beyond their 
conception that I who had single-handed tried to do 
in Thibet what the Allied nations were now going to 
do in China, should be prevented by my own country- 
men from attending the ceremony.” An _ invitation 
was thereupon given him to ride into the Palace by the 
side of General Linievitch, which he was naturally 
proud to accept, and which gave him an exceptional 
opportunity of witnessing an historic event. Mr. 
Savage-Landor is at his best when describing the pro- 
cession and the aspect of the palace. He is at his 
worst when satirising Sir Claude MacDonald’s dress 
and bearing (p. 367, Vol. II.) on the occasion. We 
are told, in a laudably brief preface, that ‘‘ the aim of 


| anxiety : 


could make it good ; and it is not much farther to the 
conclusion that this trick had much to do with inducing 
‘* Boxers to fling themselves in the field against modern 
rifles, under the belief that the Buddhist monks had 
made them bullet-proof”. 

Memories are short nowadays and attention has been 
diverted from China by the superior interest of the 
South African war; but few stories surpass in 
incident and interest that which we have been re- 
viewing. The defence of the Foreign Settlement 
at Tientsin of the Legations and of the Peitang; 
the taking of Tientsin and of Peking; the thrill- 
ing experiences of the missionary refugees; the 
strange and old-world character of the surroundings 
in which many of the scenes were enacted; and 
the possible consequences of the upheaval—all com- 
bine to form an episode which Europe has not yet 
appraised at its full value. It may be an inte- 
resting speculation whether the crisis could have been 
averted if men of Sir Harry Parkes’ knowledge, judg- 
ment, and force of character had been at the helm and 
allowed a free hand at Peking during the critical years 
which followed the dictation of the Treaty of Tientsin. 

There are some literary defects. The present- 
ment, for instance, (p. 184, Vol. II.) of the 
British as ‘steadily marching on from Tung-chow, in 
a hurry- scurry fashion, racing with the other nations to 
Peking” iacks something in precision; and the cheers 
evoked by the appearance of the Rajpoots in the Legation 
enclosure appear to be somewhat duplicated on p. 186. 
Yung Lu’s name has evidently caused the printers some 
it is spelt Yun-lu and Tung-lu, for instance, 


_ within six lines, on p. 148; but accidents will happen, 


the book has been to give a record of events as they | 


occurred, and to avoid national or personal prejudice”. 


But it is difficult to avoid a suspicion that that aim has, | 


in one or two instances, been missed. That Sir Claude 
failed to appreciate the signs of the times is undeniable. 
The contrast (pp. 57-8) between his letter of 21 May to 
Lord Salisbury, and that written by Bishop Favier (of 


whose views he was clearly cognisant) on the roth | 


may serve to illustrate a complaint which has long | 
British is the worst-informed | 


been current that the 
Legation in China. The blame must not, however, be 
placed wholly on the shoulders of the Minister. It 
attaches at least equally to the sinologues of his staff, 
and not remotely to H.M. Government which has failed 
to equip the Legation with an adequate Intelligence 
Department. But criticism in the tone and terms em- 
ployed on pp.33, 36, 51, 53 defeats its own purpose, if 
that purpose is to remedy a defect. 

Mention of Mgr. Favier reminds us to note that the 
pages in which he describes the siege of the Peitang 
are among the most vivid and touching in the book. 
He called it a miracle; and truly the defence of the 
Cathedral precincts by thirty French and ten Italian 
Marines with such help only as could be improvised 
among 3,000 Chinese Christian refugees, was almost 
more wonderful than the siege of the Legations with 
which it synchronised. As many rills go to make a 
river, several causes probably combined to excite the 
movement which eventuated in that remarkable episode. 
The author ascribes instigation and leadership largely 
to the Buddhist priesthood ; but the practices and 
ideas of the Boxers seemed to have really more in 
common with Taoism. It would be difficult to invent 


| 


especially in the case of Chinese names. Both volumes 
are enlivened by some curious reproductions in colours 
of Chinese pictures and scenes, and by some snap- 
shots of varying interest taken by the author under 
conditions often difficult and sometimes dangerous. 


BYZANTINE ART IN GREECE, 


‘“*The Monastery of Saint Luke of Stiris in Phocis.” 
By Robert Weir Schultz and Sydney Howard 
Barnsley. Published for the Committee of the 
British School at Athens. 
Ig0I. 63s. net. 

|= account of probably the most perfect example 

of Byzantine art after S. Sophia at Constantinople 
affords unmistakable evidence of the value of the work 
which is being done by the British Schoolat Athens. It 

is impossible to read these studies without realising in a 

very special degree how closely Byzantine art resembles 


London: Macmillan. 


_ both the Italian Renaissance and Moorish architecture 


in certain characteristic features. With this account 
and the very beautiful plates by which it is accompanied 


| before us, we realise that Byzantine art was the common 
parent of the architecture of the middle ages with the one 


exception of Gothic. That, in fact, Arabian art in Egypt 
is Egypto-Byzantine, and in Spain Hispano-Byzantine : 


_ and that in Renaissance architecture classical forms were 
_ grafted upon the Byzantine stock. On the other hand, 


the real elements of the greatness of Gothic—its natural- 


| ness, its simplicity and the spiritual character of its 


motives as the typical art of Christianity—are thrown 
out into clear relief by a knowledge of what Pagan 
art became when converted to the uses of the Christian 
worship. 

The monastery of S. Luke of Stiris lies on a spur of 
the Helicon range some four miles northward of the 
Gulf of Corinth, and equidistant from the peaks of 


| Helicon and Parnassus. The eponymous saint, S. Luke 
the Stiriote, died in the middle of the tenth century, 
_and a century later two churches, both of which are 


now standing within the monastery buildings, were 


_ erected upon the site of an earlier church which com- 


much that is new in the way of human imposture | 
or credulity, but some of the tricks ascribed to the © 
_ work, is described by the authors as a ‘‘ magnificent 
_ Structure, beautiful in its proportions and gorgeous in 


Boxer chiefs are certainly quaint. The suggestion, for 
instance (p. 19) that the Boxer leaders (monks or what 
not) hypnotised young s, called attention to their 
apparent death as a So of foreign evil deeds, and 
then brought them back to life as evidence of their own 
power, is certainly novel. The implication was that, 


memorated the site of the hermit’s cell. Of these two 
churches the larger, which is the chief subject of this 


the wealth of marble and mosaic decoration which still 
covers its interior. It is one of the most perfect 
examples remaining in the East, and, even at the time 
of its erection, would have occupied a not unimportant 
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place among the great buildings of the day”. The 
plan of the building is typically Byzantine. 
an oblong, with the rectilinear outline broken only by 
the apse at the east end and the slightly projecting 
porch, raised to the level of the main building, at the 
west, the entire composition is concentrated in the 
dome, which with the necessary system of arches and 
piers forms a centre for the four arms of the cross— 
bema, transepts and western limb—dividing the interior 
space into the simple disposition of the Byzantine 
church. The level surfaces both within and without lend 
themselves to decoration; and it is this decoration which 
gives the building its special artistic significance. 
The bricks and stones without are craftily combined to 
form patterns which mellowed and harmonised by the 
hand of time give exquisite effects of form and colour. 
Inside, the decoration is more ornate. The whole of 
the surfaces, roofs, floors and walls, are covered by 
mosaics, frescoes, and panels of coloured marbles. 
This decoration, apart from the richness and beauty of 
its component parts, is combined into a single scheme, 
complete in symbolic purpose. ‘‘ In the summit of the 
dome, Christ, the Almighty—the Pantocrator — 
dominates his Church on earth. Immediately sur- 
rounding him appear his Holy Mother, the Messenger 
who prepared his way, and the four Archangels, the 
Powers fulfilling his will. Next in order come the 
Prophets who foretold hiscoming. Immediately below 
these, in the pendentives, are represented four chief 
scenes from the Gospel story, and on the main arches 
we find the Warrior Saints, champions and supporters 
of the Church Triumphant.” And so the majestic 
theme is carried throughout the whole building, until 
on the arches and vaults of the western limb the more 
humble efforts of the Holy Monks and Hermits, among 
them two local saints, Nicon the Spartan and Luke the 
Gournikiote, are portrayed. 

It would be ungracious to omit an acknowledgment 
of the debt which the public owe alike to the authors 
and to the British School at Athens for the publication 
of this book. It is a work which will be sincerely 
appreciated by lovers of books as well as by lovers of 
art. The plates of the mosaics, in which the pure 
colours in their exquisitely natural blending are per- 
fectly represented, provide a standard in the light of 
which the crudities of our modern interior decorations 
may be usefully obversed. 


MORE SUPERFLUOUS BIOGRAPHY. 


“‘The Autobiography of a Journalist.” By W. J. 
Stillman. 2 vols. London: Grant Richards. 


IgOI. 245. net. 

HAT is fame? Apparently to be a foreign 

correspondent of the ‘“‘ Times” for if that had 
not been Mr. Stillman’s magnificent destiny in the 
later years of his active life, there is no particular 
reason why he should have thought two large volumes 
not more than adequate to satisfy the public with 
the details of his career. We wonder on what scale 
future biographies or autobiographies of editors or 
foreign correspondents will be written if they are in- 
creased in size in proportion to the imagined import- 
ance of their subject. For, leaving editors out of the 
question, it is clear that Mr. Stillman is not constructed 
on such largelines as, say, his great confrére of Paris 
M. Blowitz, who must ultimately require a somewhat 
extensive library forhis achievements. Mr. Stillman is 
in fact more interesting outside the journalistic sphere. 
The greater part of his second volume is a narrative 
in the ordinary foreign correspondent style of his 
experience in Eastern Europe in 1875 when the insur- 
rection in Montenegro and Herzegovina was preparing, 
of his adventures during the Turco-Montenegro war 
of 1876 and the Russian campaign of 1877. It is 
not very important, but for people who like to read 
about travels and adventures within reach of the 
telegraph and the post office amongst races that are not 
exactly either civilised or savages it will be found readable. 
They too who admire the smartness of the newspaper 
correspondent in stealing a march on rival representa- 
tives of other papers will be amused by a certain exploit 
of Mr. Stillman’s in describing the Great Exhibition of 
Vienna in 1873 for the ‘‘New York Tribune”. But 


Externally- 


the best account of his journalistic exploits is the 
narrative of a journey to America to discover for the 
‘*Times” the very letter which that journal and Mr. 
Stillman believed was written by Mr. Parnell, but the 
supposed facsimile of which reproduced in the ‘‘ Times” 
was shown in the Parnell Commission to be only the 
facsimile of the forgery committed by Pigott. The 
original and genuine letter was still in the possession of 
Sheridan to whom it had been written, but Mr. Stillman’s 
reason for the failure of his mission to obtain this letter 
is that Sheridan, knowing he would be murdered if he 
parted with it, demanded a price “‘ sufficient to put his 
wife at her ease for the rest of her life”? ; and moreover 
that if he (Mr. Stillman) had obtained the letter, he too 
would have been murdered by the Fenian organisation. 
Mr. Stillman is an American and was well acquainted 
with New York, and he describes how the police and the 
telegraph service were wholly in the hands of the organisa- 
tion which exercised a supreme political influence made 
possible by the ‘‘ rottenness ” of American politics. 

At the time of the Civil War Mr. Stillman was sent to 
Rome to the first of the several consular posts he has 
held. As a general comment we may say that his 
opinions are more striking than his facts, and those on 
his country are expressed very frankly. Speaking of 
the war for example he remarks ‘‘ Looking at the 
corruption of American politics to-day, the venality and 
the indifference to the true interests of the nation 
of most of the men who control the political life 
at its most important centres, and the general tendency 
of our politics, it needs a serene and far-reaching 
faith in human progress to enable a citizen of the 
United States, who believes in a political ideal, to 
regard the sacrifice then made as having been profit- 
able. . . . It is a painful conviction to die with—but I 
expect to die with it—that generations and un- 
paralleled disasters must pass before my country 
reaches the goal its founders believed to be its destiny.” 
‘ Probably, as we have said, Mr. Stillman’s volumes 
would not have been written if he had not magnified 
his office as a journalist. And yet the first volume at 
least was worth writing, because Mr. Stillman is far 
from being a man of ordinary temperament, character 
and intellect. He began life as an artist, and coming 
to England made the acquaintance and friendship of 
some of the most famous personages in the artistic 
and literary society of the middle of last century. 
There is much that is interesting about the Ros- 
settis, Ruskin, Swinburne, the Brownings, Morris 
and others, quite intimate, and not at all of the 
journalistic interviewer description. The frontispiece 
of the second volume is a head of Mr. Stillman 
which Rossetti painted and as the ‘counterfeit pre- 
sentment ” of a ‘‘ Times” foreign correspondent or any 
other specimen of ordinary humanity it is surely the 
most unexpected kind of portrait that artist ever 
conceived. Asa likeness it is impossible ; it is quite 
certain that neither Mr. Stillman nor any other man 
ever looked anything like the picture; and yet one 
realises through it that curious mysticism and idealism 
natural and fostered by extraordinary religious sur- 
roundings in early life, the revelation and account of 
which make the first volume at any rate worth the 
writing. Mr. Stillman’s ‘‘ bumps” show a personality 
quite remarkable for its mixture of dreaminess and 
shrewdness, its naiveté and its faculty for coming out of 
pecuniary and other difficulties on the right side. The 
contrast is amusing. From other sources we have 
learned much of Mr. Stillman’s views of the intellectual 
crudity of what passed for literature and art in the 
American society of his early manhood, and we have 
had almost too much already of the Adirondack Club 
and the Emerson, Longfellow and Lowell group. More 
novel are Mr. Stillman’s wonderful stories of spiritism 
and of the possessors of mysterious powers whom he 
has met. Whether they are true or not we should not 
like to say, but we are willing to believe that Mr. Still- 
man thinks they are. We would give Mr. Stillman the 
benefit of the doubt for the sake of his appreciation of 
Mr. Gladstone’s psychology which is one of the many 
quotable things to be found in the book. ‘He had in 
him the Platonist, the statesman and the theologian, 
of each enough for an ordinary man, and one crowded 
the other in action, and at certain dangerous moments 
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the broad humanitarian feeling overlooked the practical 
danger of the critical juncture in which he had to act.” 
What Mr. Stillman thinks of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ ecclesi- 
astical theology” is less to the point, because his own 
abnormal theology makes him a very incompetent judge 
of other men in such a matter. 


THE GENEALOGY OF PLANTS. 


‘** Studies in Fossil Botany.” By D. H. Scott. London: 
Black. 1900. 7s. 6d. net. 

yy sen men began to study plants and animals, and 

to express the results of their study by means of 
classifications, they were at first impressed by resem- 
blances of outward form; by degrees they recognised 
the underlying plans of internal or, as it is generally 
termed, ‘‘ anatomical” structure; and finally they per- 
ceived how the early stages of development from the 
egg-cell or the seed hinted at fundamental identities or 
differences of origin. 
some affinity between the various forms have been 
absent from the more philosophic minds, whether the 
genetic principle was regarded as the thought of an 
intelligent creator, or as a natural blood-relationship 
capable of expression as a genealogical tree. With the 
increase of actual knowledge and with the firmer 
grounding of the evolution theory the latter conception 
ousted the former, and then the tracing of the lines of 
descent became the chief object of students, and the 
‘naturalness ” of a classification was estimated by the 
degree in which it expressed the facts of race-history. 
It is, however, obvious that though much may be 
gathered and inferred from the study of organisms 
now living, still there must be uncertainty, due either to 
the extinction of whole families and orders in the course 
of time, or to the assimilating influence of external 
conditions upon stocks of diverse origin. How very 


At no time can the conception of | 


erroneous some of the conclusions of zoologists and © 
botanists were became clear when attention was turned | 


to the fossil remains of extinct animals and plants. 
first these forms were forced by Procrustean methods 


into the pigeon-holes of a classification based on the | 


study of recent beings alone; but even the strongest 
upholders of the old system had occasionally to shift a 


At | 
| while round the case an envelope was formed from the 


likewise have a furrowed stem. But this view, though 
not wholly incorrect, is far from giving the whole truth. 
Many Calamites are merely casts of internal structure, 
and their outward resemblance to the stem of the horse- 
tail is but a coincidence. This very inner framework 
does however, when compared with that of the horse- 
tails, afford proof of relationship, and this is confirmed 
by the fruit-structures that are occasionally preserved. 
But, whereas the modern Equisetacez keep closely to 
one plan of structure, the Calamites present consider- 
able variations from this plan, and it was during the 
course of ages that the majority of these died out and 
that the smaller forms of only one stock gradually 
evolved into the familiar horse-tails. 

The horse-tails and Lycopods (club-mosses and their 
allies) appear distinct enough to us, and their remote 
representatives the Calamites and Lepidodendron are 
also distinct. But Dr. Scott describes some fossils 
that resemble the former in their cones and the latter 
in their stem, and concludes that they represent a group 
intermediate between the other two, and that all three 
descended from common ancestors. 

He who should judge of Lycopods by their modern 
representatives would have but a feeble idea of their 
former glory. But when he learns of the mighty forest 
trees of Palzozoic times, let him not imagine that these 
low-growing herbs are their degenerate descendants. 
Those trees have died out, but in their shade lived 
humbler, less highly organised species, and they it is 
that were the progenitors of our club-mosses, ground- 
pines, and selaginellas. 

The Lycopods, then as now, reproduced their kind 
by means of spores, which are single cells thrown off 
from the plant and each capable of growing into a new 
plant, whereas a seed is the joint product of a male 
and female cell enclosed with a store of nutriment in 
a special envelope. Dr. Scott, however, in a cone that 
seems of undoubted Lycopod origin, has discovered ‘‘a 
kind of ovule or seed”. Each female spore-case con- 
tained but one spore, which almost filled the cavity, 


bract. Fertilisation of this spore by the male cell would 


_ thus produce a simple form of seed. The observation 


partition or perhaps to tack on a new compartment, | 


until the harmony of the structure was destroyed. 
Then palzontology asserted its right to be heard on 
the same terms as comparative anatomy and embryo- 
logy. Much of the history of the past remains unknown, 
but the fragments that are known must be accepted as 
direct evidence and must be built into the foundations 
of the classification. 

This process of substitution and modification has 
perhaps advanced further in zoology than in botany, 
partly because the botanical system was more rigidly 
determined and more widely accepted than that of 
zoology, partly because complexity and fluidity of 
structure really is more pronounced in the animal than 
in the vegetable kingdom, but chiefly because the fossil 
remains of animals are more numerous and better 
preserved than those of plants. During the past decade 
there has been an obvious awakening of zoologists to 
the utility and interest of palzontological study, but 
the average botanist still needs to be aroused. The 
excellent works that have lately been published on 
fossil plants will effect much in this desirable direc- 
tion, and of these works the book under review is not 
the least important, written as it is by one who to the 

wer of original investigation unites that of illuminat- 
ing and co-ordinating the results of his fellow-workers. 

The known remains of ancient seaweeds, fungi, liver- 
worts, mosses, and many other groups are too obscure 
to permit any comprehensive survey of the vegetable 


kingdom from the standpoint of the palzontologist, | 


but Dr. Scott, by an exhaustive treatment of selected 
cases, not merely shows the kind of light that fossils 
may cast on dark problems of botanical classification, 
but does actually contribute to a better understanding 
of many disputed questions. One or two instances 
the preceding remarks. 

e fluted stem-like structures known as Calamites, 
common in the coal-measures and even found at times 
in the domestic scuttle, have been summarily set down 
as fossil Equiseta, the “ horse-tails” of to-day, which 


_ the most fern-like of the seed-plants. 


invariably provided the camp with meat. 


is of interest as suggesting a way in which seeds may 
have been evolved, rather than as indicating that the 
cone belonged to an ancestor of the seed-bearing plants. 
What the ancestors of the seed-plants, or rather of the 
Gymnosperms—the lower of their two divisions—may 
have been, is also discussed by Dr. Scott, who finds in 
the extinct Cycadofilices a group intermediate between 
true ferns and cycads. They resembled ferns in form 
and in the absence of seeds, but their stems had the 
structure characteristic of cycads, which are themselves 
That the higher 
Gymnosperms—the conifers—were in their turn con- 
nected with the cycads, is believed by Dr. Scott to be 
proved by the existence in Paleozoic times of a family 
Cordaitez, which, while showing indisputable affinity 
with the cycads, had a wood structure like that of arau- 
carian conifers and a female flower markedly resembling 
that of the yew. 


A VERY MAN. 


** William Cotton Oswell, Hunter and Explorer.” 
W. E. Oswell. London: Heinemann. 
255. net. 

A* enthusiastic explorer and the greatest and boldest 

hunter of big game that South Africa: has ever 
seen, William Cotton Oswell but for a rare self- 
abnegation and a dislike of publicity singular in this 
self-advertising age ought to have been far better 
known to fame than he has been’ Asa matter of fact 
he was, with Livingstone and Murray, the co-discoverer 
of Lake Ngami in 1849, while, two years later, he 
shared with Livingstone the honour of the discovery of 
the Chobi and Upper Zambesi rivers. But for Oswell's 
generosity in finding money and fitting out expeditions 

Livingstone could scarcely have entered upon that 

wonderful career of exploration which has for ell time 

secured his fame. On these expeditions Oswell worked 
untiringly. He it was who rode forward to pioneer the 
way and open up the desert water-pits, and his rifle 

To the end 
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of his life Livingstone evinced the greatest gratitude 
and affection for the staunch and fascinating 
companion of his earlier travels. It is strange 
indeed that a man so singularly gifted as Oswell, 
handsome, athletic, chivalrous, brave to rashness, 
intellectual, one who had the faculty of inspiring 
among all sorts and conditions of men a devotion 
and love almost unexampled should have gone out 
of his way to refuse the honours the world offered 
to him. He might have climbed to almost any 
height of fame. But ambition, as understood by most 
men, was not in him. Publicity he detested, and the 
quiet life seems for him always to have had a far greater 
attraction. The co-discoverer of Lake Ngami and the 
Zambesi, who ought at least to have shared the earlier 
fame and honours of David Livingstone, he practi- 
cally refused the gold medal of the Geographical Society 
and declined to prepare a necessary paper upon his 
explorations. ‘‘No”, he said, on being pressed by a 
member of the council, ‘‘ I won’t write a line; I know 
quite well that Livingstone is working hard at his 
book ; he wants this medal, let him have it; it means 
more to him that it could ever mean to me”. He re- 
ceived, it is true, with Livingstone the medal of the 
Paris Geographical Society ; he ought, but for his shy- 
ness, chivalry, and self-effacement, to have had far 
more honour in his own country than fell to him. 

On the other hand, keen explorer though he was, 
Oswell never forgot what was due to David Livingstone, 
whose eye had been directed to the north and whose 
mind had been brooding on the mystery of unknown 
Africa for some time before he himself landed in the 
country. Oswell found the sinews of war, it is true, 
and contributed much to the success of the expeditions, 
but Livingstone’s knowledge of native language and 
African life, and his indomitable perseverance have also 
to be taken into account. Some cavillers have tried to 
make out that Oswell and Murray carried Livingstone 
to the Zouga river and Lake Ngami and that the 
missionary had nothing to do with that early success. 
Oswell’s own writings, set forth in these volumes, 
abundantly refute this theory. Livingstone’s nature, 
says Oswell, “‘ fitted him for the successful traveller and 
trustworthy companion. His inner man and noble 
aspirations belong to the histories of his life. We 
were the firmest of friends, both a trifle obstinate, but 
we generally agreed to differ, and in all matters con- 
cerning the natives I, of course, waived my crude 
opinions to his mature judgment. I had the manage- 
ment of trekking and cattle, after he with his great 
knowledge of the people and their language, had 
obtained all the information he could about the waters 
and the distances between them. This worked well”. 
The Geographical Society ought, in truth, to have 
bestowed their gold medal upon three men for the dis- 
covery of Lake Ngami. Oswell is dead, and, we believe, 
Murray also; but it would be a gracious, if somewhat 
tardy act of justice, if the medal of the Society were 
even at this late hour sent to the representatives of 
these bold and hardy explorers. 

Happily for the reputation of Oswell, his extra- 
ordinary skill and daring as a hunter of great 
game are enshrined for all time in the literature of 
South Africa. Livingstone, Sir Samuel Baker, and 
other writers have repeatedly borne testimony to his 
wonderful courage and prowess, while among the 
Bechuanas the memory of Oswell and his feats have 
scarcely yet diedout. ‘The natives” says Livingstone 
in his ‘‘ Missionary Travels” ‘‘ universally declare Mr. 
Oswell the greatest adept at elephant hunting that ever 
came into'the country. He hunted without dogs. . . . 
We had reason to be proud of Mr. Oswell’s success, for 
the inhabitants conceived from it a very high idea of 
English courage, and when they wished to flatter me 
would say ‘If you were not a missionary you would be 
just like Oswell ; you would not hunt with dogs either’”’. 

Oswell spent five seasons in the interior of Southern 
Africa, between 1844 and 1851. Those were undoubtedly 
the most stirring and memorable years of his life. 
His passion for action and adventure was amply gratified 
amid the greatest hunting grounds the world has ever 
seen. In those days the whole country through which 
he passed was one vast game preserve, a veldt 
absolutely virgin for the white hunter. His adventures 


| 


and escapes were marvellous. Twice he was tossed by 
rhinoceroses ; once by a huge white rhinoceros which 
drove its mighty forehorn sheer through the hunter’s 
horse and threw steed and rider over its head. Upon 
another occasion a black rhinoceros chased and caught 
him, and inflicted a wound that nearly ended the 
hunter’s career. 

Oswell, in truth, ought to have been in the army ; 
his courage, activity and brains would have made 
him an ideal soldier—whether or not they would 
have led him to high eminence in that profession. A 
Rugby boy under Arnold, he was, however, after his 
school career, persuaded by his relatives to relinquish his 
ideas of soldiering and enter the East India Company’s 
Civil Service. The author of this book has done his 
work—a real labour of love—excellently well. We have 
in these two handsome and well-illustrated volumes, 
which deserve to be read by every Englishman, an ex- 
cellent picture of the life-history of one of the noblest 
types of mankind—a man fitly described by Mr. Francis 
Galton, in his pleasing introduction, as ‘‘ born to adven- 
ture”, yet ‘‘a living realisation of the perfect and 
gentle knight of whom we read in old romances ”. 


NOVELS. 
‘Sirius, and other Stories.” By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
Igor. 6s. 


Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s industry is really 
amazing. Hardly have her readers finished ‘‘ The 
Farringdons ” before she supplies them with a book 
of verses: hardly is that replaced on the drawing-room 
table before they are invited to attack four hundred and 
fifty pages or so of short stories. How Miss Fowler 
has been able, in so short atime, so thoroughly to 
search her pigeon-holes, to shake the dust off so many 
yellowed rolls of foolscap and to correct the spelling 
of so much that she wrote in the schoolroom is quite a 
puzzle. It is also a puzzle to understand how a writer 
who has previously taken pains to do good work should 


care so little for the reputation she undoubtedly once 


possessed as to put her name to such sorry stuff as 
this’ ‘‘ Sirius ” collection. Miss Fowler has succeeded 
in one thing alone in this book, and that is in having 
published the worst book of short stories of the season. 
It is to be hoped that she has published in this volume 
all and not merely a selection of her rejected manu- 
scripts; though, to be sure, if there was a process of 
selection at all, probably even Miss Fowler of 1go1 
would hesitate to approach a publisher with what was 
not thought good enough for ‘‘ Sirius”. 


‘The Heritage of Unrest.” By Gwendolen Overton. 
London: Macmillan. got. 

We shall hardly be suspected of an indiscriminating 
admiration of things American, and certain authors 
who have a great vogue in the United States do not 
evoke our enthusiasm. But this story by Miss Overton, 
whose name is unknown to us, is of very unusual merit. 
The construction is amateurish, and the situations some- 
times refuse to be controlled by the author’s grasp, 
but the book gives a sincere and vivid picture of life 
in the West, and the study of the heroine’s nature is 
profound. Felipa Cabot is a girl of mixed English and 
Apache blood, well educated, to some extent giftea, 
and well intentioned. As life’s problems become more 
difficult (she is an orpban left to the care of a United 
States officer who marries her as the best solution) 
her Indian blood gradually tells. A less skilful hand 
would have alienated the reader’s sympathies, but 
Felipa does not go Fantee, to borrow a phrase from 
Africa ; it is merely that her wilder nature asserts itself 
slowly. The sterling, cold husband, who never wins 
her heart, and the ramshackle ne’er-do-well who does, 
are real men. The book deals largely with Indian war- 
fare, and draws a scathing indictment of local politicians. 
If the States do not drastically alter their method of 
lifting the white man’s burden, Heaven help the 
Filipinos. Miss Overton is never violent, and is any- 
thing but an enthusiast for the Red Indian, but she is 
not afraid to speak out. It is seldom that we find a 
book interesting alike in the freshness of its theme, its 
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treatment of the subsidiary persons, and its realisa- 
tion of the principal character. 


“The Warden of the Marches.” By Sydney Grier. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 

Miss Grier’s new novel coincides closely in theme 
with Mr. Thorburn’s ‘‘ Transgression ”, published a few 
years ago, but it is curious to see that while the expe- 
rienced Indian official could hardly be called successful 
in depicting life on the frontier, ‘‘ The Warden of the 
Marches ” does convey an air of reality. Asa fact, we 
believe that Miss Grier has never set foot in India, and 
her local colour is somewhat obviously obtained by care- 
ful study of the lives of men like Nicholson and 
Sandeman. Still, ‘‘ The Warden of the Marches ” is an 
interesting story, unblemished by those errors which are 
so rifein novels about India. There is an exciting siege, 
with other stirring episodes, and the characters (more 
especially that of the opinionated Commissioner) are well 
drawn. We notice that Miss Grier again introduces 
personages from a previous novel, a plan of doubtful 
wisdom unless the novelist is quite sure of the audience. 


THEOLOGY. 


‘Thirteen Homilies of S. Augustine on S. John XIV.” With 
Translation and Notes. By H. F. Stewart. Cambridge : 
at the University Press. 1900. 45. 


One of the best correctives to the volume of “modern 
popular theology”, on which it is to be feared so many preachers 
depend for their sermons, is to be found in the study ofancient 
and unpopular theology ; and among ancient writers we cannot 
read too much Augustine. His Latin however is not always 
easy ; and Mr. Stewart has done good work for beginners—and 


others—in editing these homilies on S. John with an English | : é 
| “Crockford’s Clerical Directory.” 


translation and notes. S. Augustine on S. John is S. Augustine 


| “The Bible True from the Beginning.” 


| Gentiles coming to the truth, &c. 


the professions ofa beneficed clergyman was one of the causes 
of his resignation. We are bound to say that such a biography 
as that of S. Walburga in this volume fully justifies Newman’s 
apprehensions, whilst a sound sense of humour, no less than 
Anglican orthodoxy, might protest against some of the incidents 
related. However, if the Lives of the English Saints were to 
be reprinted, this is a good reprint; and Mr. A. W. Hutton 
has contributed an able introduction to the life of S. German. 


Vol. VII. By E. 
Gough. London: Kegan Paul. Ig00. 16s. 

It is impossible to take this book seriously, while its porten- 
tous length and dulness, let alone the sacred subject with which 
it deals, make the reading of it anything but a joke. The con- 
tents of this volume belie the title ; for its object is to show that 
a large number of events recorded in the Gospels are what the 
author terms “moral and not literal history ”, i.e. they did not 
happen at all but are allegorical representations of different 
moral and spiritual states ; Lazarus represents the spirit of 
brotherly kindness, Martha and Mary different classes of 
It is in fact allegorical in- 
terpretation run mad ; a very different kind of commenting from 
that of the great Alexandrian Fathers. The author has emptied 


| the quotations from his commonplace book over his pages in a 


at his best, and we are glad that the candidates for the “ Pre- | 


liminary Examination” for Holy Orders have such a selection 
set them as their Latin book; we trust that the acquaintance 
they thus make with him will not be dropped when the exami- 
nation is over. Mr. Stewart’s introduction and additional notes 
are good ; they contain sufficient learning but it is not paraded ; 
and there are useful sections on the Bible text used by 
S. Augustine and on his vocabulary and grammar. 


“Truths New and Old.” By the Ven. J. M. Wilson. 
London: Constable. 1900. 6s. : 


Archdeacon Wilson gives us here a number of sermons on a 
variety of subjects addressed to a congregation which was 
apparently neither very intelligent nor very attentive, if we may 
judge from the frequency with which he reminds his hearers 
that his discourses are hard and that the subjects will demand 
their most careful attention. But the discourses are not hard ; 


| but adding much to the value of the work. 


they are good average sermons; short, clear, explanatory | 


rather than hortatory, covering a large area of dogmatic and 
biblical theology and _ not shrinking from—indeed welcoming— 
burning questions. There is an excellent sermon on prayers 
for the departed, another on the Old Testament, another on the 
Industrial Missions in South Africa ; we think these are better 
than the earlier addresses on the Incarnation. But popular 
discourses usually contain inaccurate theology here and there, 
and Archdeacon Wilson (p. 101) says of the Eucharist that the 
doctrines of sacrifice and of the Mass were a consequence of the 
superstition of transubstantiation ; he has forgotten that it is 
called a sacrifice even as early as the Didaché. 


“The Church of the Fathers.” 
London: John Lane 1900. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The Lives of the English Saints.” Written by various hands, 
at the suggestion of John Henry Newman. Vol. II. 
London: Freemantle. 1900. 6s. net. 


By John Henry Newman. 


These are two convenient reprints of works written by, or | 


under the direction of, Dr. Newman. The first is a collection 
of sketches of early Church life and leaders which appeared in 
the “ British Magazine” during 1833 and the following years. 
The biographies, though written with all Newman’s charm, 


seem now to have a strangely didactic character about them ; | 
they tell the story of Ambrose or Augustine as to people who | 


had never heard of those Fathers, or of any Church history at 
all before the Reformation ; doubtless that was the frame of 
mind out of which the Tractarians wished to arouse their 
readers. But the “advertisement” at the beginning of the 
book, with its discussion of what a translation ought to be (for 
these biographies are illustrated by copious translations from 
the writings of the Fathers), is a very gem both in thought and 
expression. 

“The Lives of the English Saints” are well known to 
readers of the “‘ Apologia” ; the series was projected shortly 
before Newman retired from S. Mary’s, and his anticipation 
that some portions would be written in a style inconsistent with 


rambling unmethodical way ; while he has develop:d a lan- 
guage of his own, and names for the different parts of the 
Gospel narrative which are totally unintelligible to the ordinary 
theological student ; whom we should not advise to trouble to 
learn what the “ Sinaitic Process”, or the “ Seed Process ”, or 
the “ Servants’ Grade”, or the “ Y. M. Grade” are ; and if inan 
examination he were to translate S. John xviii. 13 “He was 
father-in-law to Caiaphas, which was high priest that cycling 
year”, he would infallibly be ploughed for flippancy as well as 


| for a gross anachronism. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


London: Horace Cox. 


Igor. £1. 

Death has divulged a secret well kept for twenty-seven 
years. ‘ Who is the editor of Crockford ?” was a question often 
asked, but very rarely rightly answered till last March, when 
the newspapers announced the “death of the Rev. J. S. 
Sidebotham, Vicar of Aymestrey and Editor of Crockford ”. 
The new editor has also, wisely we think, determined to remain 
unknown. He has made no change in the Directory. It is 
still a valuable, because thoroughly honest, work. In spite of 
the ingenious efforts, which the preface tells‘s are made to 
evade the rules upon which all the entries are made, no varia- 
tion is allowed. It is quite a common practice for directories 
to accept the information sent to them on their printed forms, 
and to publish it on the authority of the sender. In the case of 
Crockford, minute care seems to be exercised in verifying dates, 
degrees, names, &c.—leading often to angry correspondence, 
It is not possible 
that a book of more than 2,000 pages, dealing with the returns 
of some 23,000 clergy, can be absolutely up to date, but all the 
changes that can reasonably be looked for seem to be included. 
A good map of England divided into dioceses serves as fronti- 
spiece, and the irritating practice of inserting advertisement 
sheets in the body of the book has been rigidly resisted. 


“The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne.” By 
Gilbert White. Edited by L. C. Miall and W. Warde 
Fowler. London: Methuen. I9g01. 6s. 

We are not at all impressed with this “Selborne ”, which is 
not particularly well printed and has a strange kind of intro- 
duction by Professor Miall who seems not to ugderstand his 
man in the least. “Whenever he wished to decorate a letter 
with quotations, Virgil, Milton and the Bible seem to have 
come first in his thoughts. Chance quotations show that he had 
read more widely at some time, but without keeping up (we 
suppose) any great familiarity with the majority of his authors.” 
This is as offensive as it is wholly wrong. Professor Miall 
ought not to edit Gilbert White. We are sorry that so delight- 
ful a writer as the Rev. W. W. Warde Fowler has been asso- 
ciated with this enterprise. 

ye 

“ The History of the Parish of Hailsham.” By L. F. Salzmann. 
Lewes: Farncombe. 

The story of a Sussex parish now little known, but which 
has played its part in English history. It seems an excellent 
volume and its references to general history are decidedly 
interesting. The Hailsham registers contain many Puritan 
names, and Mr. Salzmann does right in reminding his readers 
that Cromwell did not invent the Puritans by any means. 
They existed long before he was born. To some extent this 
book reminds us of the late Dr. Stevens’ “ History of the 
Parish of St. Mary Bourne”, but it is not quite equal to that 
work in interest for readers outside tie district described ; nor 
has Mr. Salzmann furnished, as did Dr. Stevens, a list of plants 
found in his parish. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
President, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 
On Deposit of £1,052 12s. you may secure at Any Age, Without Medical 
Examination, the following Guaranteed Return :— 
(1) Payment of £35 a year for Life. 


(2) Payment at Death of £1,000, or £1,305 in Twenty Annual Instalments. 
(3) Loan during Life up to £950. 


The distinctive Advantages offered by the Mutuat Lire may be inferred from 
the fact that, of the total payments made, nearly £106,000,000, over 


All Policies now issued by the Mutua. Lire embody conditions of guaranteed 


AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 
INSURANCE FREE OF FURTHER CHARCE; 
LOANS; LIBERAL CASH SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS EXCEED ... £66,000,000. 


Heap Orrice ror THE Unitep KinGpom: 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. (EsTABLISHED 1808.) JFE, 


CAPITAL - - £1,200,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEsT EnpD BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. —The valuation at 31st December, 1899, 
showed INCREASED PROFITS, INCREASED INCOME, 
INCREASED FUNDS, REDUCED EXPENSES. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates. Liberal Conditions. 
Prompt Settlement of Claims. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED, 


LANCASHIR 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CAPITAL - - - THREE MILLIONS. 
Paid-up Capital and Funds, as at December 31, 1899, £1,618,404. 


Head Office: EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
London Office: 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West-End Office: 18 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Indisputable World-wide Life Policies. No ppestenetionn. 


Fire Insurances in all parts of the World. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. CHARLES POVAH, Sxéb-Manager. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


Accumulated Funds - - - <£15,600,000 
Annual Revenue - - - - £1,600,000 
All belonging to the Members, one, A aa the Whole Profits realised are 


LONDON: 28 CORNHILL and 5 WATERLOO PLACP. 


Policies issued this year will participate in the Division of Profits for the seven 
years ending 31st December, 1901. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Invested Funds +. £3,319,959 |! Bonuses Declared .. £3,784,000 
Annual Income .. £355,057|Claims Paid .. --£10,545,235 
EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 

IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM RATES OF PREMIUM (with and without Profits). 


NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1903. 


The large sum of £299,601 out of the surplus of £621,191 was carried forward 
undivided at the division in 1898, the interest upon which will fall into the 
profits of the next division. 

Write for Prospectuses of Special Schemes and Proposal Forms to 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS 
AND EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY. 
Cuizr Orrick: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £4,600,000. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £40,000,000. 


FIRE. 


INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate rates. 


LIFE. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
Absolute Security. Large Bonuses. erate Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted. 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 
Apply for full Prospectus to W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 

THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 

THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 

FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 

G. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED £40,000,0C0. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803. 1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 Chan- 
cery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,0c0. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. 


EsTABLISHED 1836. 
Rondon : 1 MOORGATE STREET. Aberdeen : 1 UNION TERRACE. 
Accumulated Funds, £5,698,299. 


HE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL 


MEETING of this Company was held within their house at Aberdeen on 
Friday, the 14th June, 1901, when the Directors’ Report was presented. 
The following is a summary of the report referred to :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to £752,310, showing an increase 
of £43,119, in comparison with those of the previous year. ‘ 

The LOSS ES amounted to £417,189, or §5°5 per cent. of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission to agents and 
charges of every kind) came to £259,076, or 34°4 per cent. of the premiums. 

After reserving 40 per cent. of the premiums to cover liabilities under current 
policies, a profit was earned of £58,797. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 1,202 Policies were issued for 
new assurances, amounting in the aggregate to the sum of £550,463. These new 
assurances yielded annual premiums amounting to £16,533, and single premiums 
amounting to £66. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year (including interest) was £389,943. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £252,519. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including commission) were limited to 
10 per cent. of the premiums received. A Mt: 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £74,947 was received for annuities granted 
during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to £3,841,341- 

QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 

The investigation into the Assurance Branches has been made on more stringent 
data than before, the rate of interest assumed being 2} per cent. instead of 3 per 
cent. In the Annuity Branch the same data entirely have been employed as in the 
previous investigation. 

In the Non-participation branch, the profits of whfch belong to the shareholders, 
the surplus is £433,804. 

In the Participation Branch, the profits of which belong to the policy holders, 
there is a surplus of £310,442. (ea 

In the Annuity Branch, the profit or loss on which is for the account of the 
shareholders, there is a small profit of £832. “ 

‘The report having been i ly ad d, resolutions (amongst others) to the 
following effect were unanimously carried : That the sum of £30,000 be transferred 
from the Non-participation life fund account to the profit and loss account ; that this 
sum be set apart for the purpose of paying in five yearly instalments a ‘‘ Share- 
holders’ Life Bonus ” of £1 per share, being as. eg in each cf the years 1901 
to 1905 ; that a further dividend of £1 10s. and a bonus of 10s. per share be paid in 
respect of the year 1900 (making a total distribution for the year £3 4s. per share) ; 
and that a reversionary bonus of £t 11s. per cent. per annum be declared upon the 
original amounts assured by all policies in the Participation Branch current on 31st 
December last, for the five years ending that date, with a further prospective 
bonus, at the rate of £1 percent. per annum upon all policies which shall become 
claims before 31st December, 1905. 

Lonpon Boarp or Drrecrors. 

Ferdinand M. Huth, Esq. 

Henry James Lubbock, Esq. 

Charles James Lucas, Esq. 

Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. | William Walkinshaw, Esq. 

Henry Charles Hambro, Esq. | Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, K.C.B. 
Wm. Egerton Hubbard, 

ECRETARY.— 


Colonel Robert Baring. 
H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 


. Mannering, Home Superintendent. 
Fine { Jos. Fowler, Foreign 
Lire Laing, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE Company.—H. E. Wilson. 

Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the Company for the year 19¢0, 
may & obtained from any of the Company's offices or agencies. 
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The Saturday Review. 


15 June, 1go1 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


La Comtesse d Houdetot, une Amie de J.-J. Rousseau. By 
Hippolyte Buffenoir. Paris : Calmann Lévy. Igor. 7f. 5o0c. 
M. Hippolyte Buffenoir has what Frenchmen callan amiable 
pen, and his present volume is a readable compilation made 
from different well-known works, of facts and opinions about 
Madame d’Houdetot. But why does M. Buffenoir who has 
culled these facts from the next field—Quérard, Vapereau, the 
“ Biographie Universelle”, Boiteau’s annotated edition of the 
so-called “ Memoirs of Madame d’Epinay” and, among more 
recent works, Count d’Haussonville’s popular “Salon de 
Madame Necker”, are the sources of his information—pose as 
an explorer who comes home laden with fresh treasures from 
untrodden paths in the domain of historical research? This 
foible of M. Buffenoir’s and his pleasure in putting forward 
well-worn quotations as documents inédits have rendered him 
guilty, notwithstanding his professed enthusiasm for Rousseau, 
of an act of historic injustice to the author of the “ Confes- 
sions” that it is difficult to suppose has been committed by him 
inadvertently. In his appendix, M. Buffenoir reproduces, not 
only as an authentic but as a rare document, the questionable 
and notorious “Lettre 4 Sophie”, first printed in 1822 but 
alleged to have been found amongst the manuscripts Rousseau 
himself confided to Moultou in 1778 at Ermenonville a few 
weeks before his death. ‘Cette lettre,” writes M. Buffenoir, 
“fait connaitre non seulement l’Ame incandescente de Rousseau 
mais aussi le coeur aimant de Madame d’Houdetot: c’est 
pourquoi nous avons jugé sa reproduction utile. Voici, donc, 
ce document que sans nul doute peu de nos contemporains 
connaissent.” Now it is difficult to understand why M. 
Buffenoir should imagine that few of his contemporaries know a 
document which for the last fifty years has appeared in every 
edition of Rousseau’s Correspondence, with a note ex- 
plaining that “Sophie” stands for Madame d’Houdetot. 
For instance in our edition of the Correspondence 
(Hachette, 1872), the “Lettre & Sophie” is found on 
page 157 (numbered letter, 154) of the volume, and 
the editor’s note, more suggestive than affirmative, runs thus : 
“ Peut-étre Madame d’Houdetot”. But for M. Buffenoir there 
is no “ peut-étre” in the case. He does not hesitate to affirm 
that Madame d’Houdetot received the duplicate of the “ Lettre 
a Sophie” ; and that this epistle stands for one, at least, of the 
regretted letters the lady declared she had burnt when Rousseau, 
who returned her letters, asked her for his own. And yet any 
attentive student of the facts of the case can easily obtain the 
assurance that the “ Lettre & Sophie” (which, if genuine, would 
prove that Rousseau lied deliberately in his “ Confessions”, and 
most impudently and unnecessarily in his later correspondence 
with Madame d’Houdetot) comes to us not only without title- 
deeds of authenticity but seriously discredited by the extreme 
improbability of all the circumstances of its alleged origin and 
late publication. In order to accept this letter as an historic 
document, we should have to believe first of all that Rousseau 
in 1757, in the full ardour of his passion for Madame d’ Houdetot, 
drew up false copies of the love letters he wrote her; then we 
should have to suppose that twenty years after the rupture he 
still kept by him the false copy of one of the most compromising 
of the letters ; and finally we should be compelled to believe 
that at Ermenonville, preoccupied with the conviction that his 
enemies were preparing a false reputation for him, he neverthe- 
less handed over, with the justificatory documents he confided 
to Paul Moultou, an all-sufficient proof that he was indeed the 
impostor and hypocrite his enemies described. Fortunately 
we are not required to believe any of these incredible things. 
Close examination of the letter itself in comparison with the 
“Confessions” will sufficiently convince any attentive critic that 
it has been fabricated more carefully than skilfully, in order to 
lend an impression of reality to adifferentdénouement. Every 
reader of the “Confessions”, for instance, will recollect the 
memorable summer night in Madame d’Houdetot’s garden at 
Eaubonne, when rear the cascade silver in the moonlight, and 
under the acacia. o full flower, the amorous Jean-Jacques throws 
away timidity and tells the whole story of his love ; and when 
the unfaithful wife of Count d’Houdetot, the faithful mistress of 
Saint-Lambert, exclaims in an involuntary transport : “ Non, 
jamais homme ne fut si aimable et jamais amant n’aima 
comme vous. Mais votre ami, Saint-Lambert, nous écoute, et 
mon coeur ne saurait aimer deux fois.” “Je me tus en 
soupirant,” confesses the naive Jean-Jacques, “ je l’embrassai— 
quel embrassement! Mais ce fut tout”. It will be remembered 
that Rousseau insisted upon the fact that this took place only 
once, that the occasion was unique ; and, indeed, we are dis- 
posed to believe it. Both Rousseau and Madame d’Houdetot 
were sensible people, in the French meaning of the word. 
They would have understood that in the interests of romance 
as well as of morality it was not safe to repeat such an experi- 
ment. But the author of the “ Lettre 4 Sophie” was not sensible. 
In his coarse reproduction the unique experience becomes a 
common occurrence: “‘Combien de fois m’as-tu dit dans le 
bosquet de la cascade, ‘Vous étes Pamant le plus tendre dont 
jeusse idée ; non, jamais homme n’aima comme vous’”. In 
conclusion M. Buffenoir says, ‘‘ Without Rousseau, Madame 
d’Houdetot would not have lived in the memory of men”. 
Nevertheless she was a typical woman of the eighteenth 


century possessing the virtues and foibles of her epoch, and 
deserves, we think, a more conscientious biographer than M. 
Buffenoir’s. 


Sa Majesté [Amour. By Max O’Rell. Paris: 
Lévy. 1901. 3f. 5o0c. 

An effort to be epigrammatic and amusing is apparent 
throughout this volume. Nor is the book original: M. Max 
O’Rell has already dwelt upon the idiosyncrasies of the English 
and of Americans in five or six of his publications, and has be- 
come exhausted, jaded. At times his humour reminds one of the 
halfpenny comic paper; he has a chapter on the “Art of 
Managing a Husband” in which he says, “ Nourrissez bien 
animal, vous ferez de lui ce que vous voudrez quand il aura 
diné” ; and others on the “ English Matron”, the “ Liberty of 
Women ”, », «What Women Most Admire in Men” that barely 
escape being vulgar. In his preface, he inquires : “ Vous ai-je 
entendu me demander si je suis marié? Oui, oui, soyez sans 
crainte. J’ai passé parla”. Worn-out jokes about marriage 
turn up in company with serio-comic advice, and a number of 
monotonous “maxims”. We are told not to read before our 
wife at table, not to put on spectacles in her presence, not to 
monopolise the lamp, not to go unshaven. But we are not 
amused ; we yawn. Towards the end of the volume, however, 
M. O’Rell displays a pretty chivalry. After a few flippancies 
such as “1 admire the woman of forty who admits that she is 
ten years older than her daughter” and “The moment arrives 
when a woman determines to remain thirty-nine to the end of 
her days”, he pays woman graceful compliments, saying, “ Les 
Roses de la vie sont les Femmes”. The style, generally, is as 
slovenly as French style can be; not even the short story, 
“ d’aprés nature,” is well written. 


Théditre de Meilhac et Halévy 
Lévy. 1901. 3f. 50c. 

Six of Meilhac and Halévy’s gayest plays are published in 
the present volume, and all are stocked with hilarious “ situa- 
tions”, the gayest incidents. Again, the dialogue is brilliant, 
and the construction perfect ; once more one is forced to realise 
the inferiority of Meilhac and Halévy’s successors at the 
Variétés, Henri Lavedan and—in spite of his present 
triumph—Alfred Capus. That popular opéra bouffe, “La 
Périchole ”, produced for the first time at the Variétés in 
October 1868, is preceded by that delightful comedy, “ Le 
Réveillon ”, where, in the last act, after an exhilarating supper, 
all the characters appear in a county prison. “ Le Brésilien ” 
and “Les Brebis de Panurge” are amusing from first to last ; 
but we feel that further criticism of this refreshing volume 
should come from our Max, not O’Rell. 


Calmann 


Tome V. Paris: Calmann 


Revue Britanniqgue. 5t. 

Much public interest is likely to be aroused by the appear- 
ance in this admirable review of a translation of certain extracts 
of the letters from “ John Chinaman” which were originally 
addressed to the SATURDAY REVIEW. At thetime that the Lega- 
tions were supposed to have been destroyed, Parisians advocated 
merciless revenge ; but now that they view China with greater 
equanimity they will, we imagine, be impressed by the able, sober 
manner in which the writer of the letters defends Chinese 
religion and customs. 


The following books will be noticed later on: “Madame 
Louis Bonaparte ” (Calmann Lévy) ; “Gouverneur de Princes, 
1737-1830” (Calmann Lévy); “Eva” (Calmann Lévy) ; “Le 
Maitre du Moulin Blanc” (Flammarion). 


— 
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For This Week’s Books see oo 7182. 


‘*The standard of highest puri 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


LANCET. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘ CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a “Perfect Food.” 
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‘*IT can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 


| fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Mayor” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 4s. 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 343. 
NORFOLK SUIT - » 608. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


is employed in 


| PREVE NT FRAUD 02", 


of CHEAP GERMAN air-tubes GENUINE 
fitted to genuine outer covers of Dunlop 
air-tubes. 


Of all Cycle Agents. 


DUNLOP TYRES. 


Trade Mark. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, LTD. 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham, and Branches. 


THE LARGER PORTION OF THE CHOICE AND VALUABLE 
LIBRARY OF EDWARD JAMES STANLEY, Eso., M.P. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 17, and Seven following days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, the LARGER PORTION of the valuable and choice LIBRARY of 
DWARD JAMES STANLEY, Esq., M.P., comprising Editiones Principes 
and other Editions of the Classics—Incunabula and Productions of the Aldi, the 
Estiennes, and other celebrated Printers— early Bibles and Biblical Literature—fine 
Books of Prints and Works on Antiquities, Archeology, and the Fine Arts—French 
Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century—early French, Italian, and Spanish 
Literature—Books printed on Vellum—the privately printed Issues, on Large 
Paper, of the Writings of William Morris—the Kelmscott Press Publications— fine 
Specimens ot old English Morocco Bindings—a_remarkable Collection of Armorial 
Bindings, including Examples from the Libraries of Grolit, Canevari, De Thou, 
Colbert, Longepierre, Girardot de Préfonds, Count Hoym, Madame de Pompadour, 
Madame du Barry, Duchesse de Berri, Mesdames de France, Cardinal Mazarin, 
Cardinal Richelieu, Pope Clement XI., &c., principally in old Morocco Bindings 
by Boyet, Padeloup, Derome, Bozérian, Thouvenin, Simier, and other celebrated 
Binders. The whole are in remarkably choice condition. 
~ al be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price One Shilling 
each. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO,, 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES ey OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 

ND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Lonpon.” Code: Unicopr. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
Messrs. H. H. HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF BOOKS AND LITERARY PROPERTY OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Vaiuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New. and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books "&c. New Choice Bindi gs for P: Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES 


AUT OPTIMUM 
AUT NIHIL. 


FITTED WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND TWO BRAKES 
TO ORDER. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


THE ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD., Meteor Works, COVENTRY. 


LONDON {19 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. BIRMINGHAM: 
“(157 NEW BOND STREET, W. 9 BROAD ST. CORNER. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


CRAVEN 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ‘* What I eall the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady © 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


+ LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2/3; POST FREE, 2/6. 


: BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


| Publishers’ Remainders, in Great Variety, at much Reduced Prices. 
Catalogue No. 324, May 1901, containing many Important Purchases, Now Ready 
W. GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High Holborn, London. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURESHIP IN GREEK. 
Ts Council invite applications for a Lectureship in 


\ Greek (Language, Literature, and Archeology), at a stipend of £200 per 
| annum, under the general direction of the Professor of Classics. Duties to begin 
1st October, 1901. 

Applications, with not less than twelve copies of testimonials, should be sent 
a June, 1901, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can be 


obtain 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


NM ALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 16, 17, 18. One of £87 (499 for the first 
year), four or five of £50, six or more of £30, per annum. Council Nominations 
of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar- 
ship. For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


vo UY’S HOSPITAL.—Entrance Scholarships to be 
competed for in September, rg01.-- Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one of 
the value of £100 open to candidates under 20 years of age, and one of £50 open to 
candidates under 25 years of age. ‘Two Open Scholarships in Science, one of the 
value of £150 and another of £60 open to candidates under 25 years of age. One 
Open Scholarship for University Students who have completed their study of 
| anatomy and physiology of the value of £50.—Full particulars may be obtained on 
| application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL-SUNDAY FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
OSPITAL-SUNDAY, 16TH JUNE, 1901.—Any 


person unable to attend Divine Worship on that day is requested to send 
his or her C: ntribution to the Lord Mayor. Cheques and Postal Orders should be 
crossed “‘ Bank of England,” and sent to the Mansion House. 


PA, BELGIUM.—Twelve hours from London. 
Summer Season, Casino, Theatre, and Concerts. Racing, Pigeon Shooting, 
Regattas, Lawn Tennis, Cycling, and Bataille de Fleurs. Finest Baths i in Europe. 
Sure cure for anemia and weakness. High-class Hotels at moderate prices.—For 
details apply to M. Jutes Crenay, Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Baldness and Scurf; and is 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. in a Golden Colour for falc or 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


By 


A. E. W. MASON. 

A. E. W. MASON. 

A. E. W. MASON. 

ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY. 6s. 
By 

BARONESS ON HUTTEN. 

BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 

MARR’D IN MAKING. 6s. 


By 


ZACK. 
ZACK. 
THE WHITE COTTAGE. 6s. 


Amazingly good.” —Literature. 


JEAN McILWRAITH. 
JEAN MciLWRAITH. 
RODERICK CAMPBELL. 6s. 


‘* Realism of a high and all but unique order.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


By 
K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 
K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 


KARADAC. 6s. 


** A very real romance...... Karadac is a fine hero.” — Zhe Bookman. 
By 
** ALIEN.” 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S TERRITORY. 6s. 


‘* A story of great interest.”-—Pudlishers’ Circular. 


TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. 
By May Sinclair. 6s. 


THE SIN OF JASPER STANDISH. 

By “ Rita.” 6s. 
THAT SWEET ENEMY. 

By Katharine Tynan. 6s. 


THE SHIP’S ADVENTURE. 
By W. Clark Russell, 6s. 


BEAUFORT. 
BADMINTON. 
THE EIGHTH DUKE OF BEAUFORT 
AND THE BADMINTON HUNT. 
By T. F. Dale. Illustrated, 21s. 


**As interesting to the student of historical heredity as to the 
sportsman.” —Dazly News. 

** Of course every hunting man must possess himself of this volume.” 
Sporting Life. 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 


By Edith Sichel, Author of the « Household of the Lafayettes.” 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


** Excellent.” — Zhe Outlook. 


CEORCE MEREDITH. 
CEORCE MEREDITH. 
GEORGE MEREDITH’S New Volume of Poems. 


A READING OF LIFE, and other 


Poems. Buckram, 6s. net. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 

Some Architectural Works of Inigo Jones (H. Inigo Triggs and 

Henry Tanner). Batsford. 30s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Peter Abélard (Joseph McCabe). Duckworth. 6s. net. — 

Brother Musicians : Reminiscences of Edward and Walter Bache 
(Constance Bache). Methuen. 6s. net. 4 

FICTION. 

The Separation of the Beresfords (Catherine Adams); Must Yield to 
Win (Adelina); My Silver Spoons (Edith Hawtrey). Drane. 
3s. 6d. each.—The Crime of Monte Carlo (‘‘ Family Story- 
Teller”). Stevens. 1s. 6d.—Dogs’ Tales, Canina facundia, 
wagged by Richard John Lloyd Price, *"Aypolkov wh Karappdve 
pfhropos : a Book for Middle-aged Children. Sands. 25. 
The Luck of Wheal Veor, and Other Stories (J. Henry Harris), 
Truro: Pollard. 2s.—The Early Stars (Albert Kinross). 
Arrowsmith. 6s.—Impertinent Dialogues (Cosmo Hamilton). 
Arrowsmith. 35. 6d.—Catherine of Calais (Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

HIsToryY, 

S. Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertines (Rose Graham). 
Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d. ; 

The Ashanti Campaign of 1900 (Captain C. H. Armitage and 
Lieut.-Col. A. F. Montanaro). Sands. 7s. 6d. 


Law. 

A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence (George Vivian Poore). Murray. 

12s. net. 
NATURAL HISTORY AND Sport. 

The Story of Wild Flowers (G. Henslow). Newnes. Is. 

The Golfing Annual (Vol. XIX. 1900-1901. Edited by David S, 
Duncan). Horace Cox. 

And the Wilderness Blossomed (Almon Dexter). 
Fisher and Co. $2.00 net. 

Poisonous Plants in Field and Garden (The 
Henslow). S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 


ScHooL Books AND CLASssIcs. 

Livy, Book XXI. (F. E. A. Trayes. ‘* Bell’s Illustrated Classics ”), 
Bell. 2s. 6a. net. 

Black’s ** School Geographies ” :—South America (Lionel W. Lyde), 
Is. net ; *‘ Geography Readers ” :—No. III. : England and Wales 
(L. W. Lyde), 1s. 4d. ; ‘* Literature Series’ :—Poems of R. and 
E. B. Browning ; Poems of Lord Tennyson ; Poems of Keats and 
Coleridge ; Poems of Lord Byron ; 6d. net each; The Story of 
the Abbot (Sir Walter Scott), 6¢. net; Poems of English History 
(Edited by J. A. Nicklin), 1s. 6a. Black. 

French Language Drill (Ulysse A. Dutoit. 
Dent. Is. 6d. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Philadelphia : 


Rev. Professor G. 


Part I. : Elementary). 


| The Adversaries of the Sceptic, or The Specious Present (Alfred 


Hodder). Sonnenschein. 6s. 
j THEOLOGY. 
The First Interpreters of Jesus (George Holley Gilbert). New York : 
The Macmillan Company. 5s. net. 
Apostles of the Lord (W. C. E. Newbolt). Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 


| Guide to Switzerland (W. A. B. Coolidge). 


TRAVEL. 
Italian Cities (Edwin Howland Blashfield and Evangeline Wilbour 
Blashfield. 2 vols.). A. H. Bullen. 12s. 
By the Ionian Sea: Notes of 2 Ramble in Southern Italy (George 
Gissing). Chapman and Hall. 16s. 


Guide to Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc; a Guide to 


Zermatt and the Matterhorn (Edward Whymper). Murray. 3s. 


net each. 
Black. 3s. 6d. 
Pearson’s Gossipy Guide to Glasgow and the 1901 Exhibition. 
Pearson. Is. 


VERSE. 
| The Oxford Year and Other Oxford Poems (J. Williams). Oxford : 
Blackwell. 35. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Our Flags (Rear-Admiral S. Eardley Wilmot). 


After Dinner Speeches at the Lotos Club (Arranged by John Elderkin, 
Chester S. Lord, and Horatio N. Fraser). New York: Privately 


Printed. 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1901 (Sir Henry Burdett). Scientific 
Press. 55. 

Diary of a Nurse in South Africa (Alice Bron). Chapman and Hall. 


35. 6d. 
How to Take and Fake Photographs (Clive Holland) ; Small Gardens, 
and How to Make the Most of Them (Violet Biddle). Pearson. 
Is. each. 
Legend of Sir Lancelot du Lac, The (Jessie L. Weston). 
Maid’s Progress, The (Pictures by Mrs. Ernest Ames. 
Ernest Ames). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 
Our Public Schools (J. G. Cotton Minchin). 


Nutt. 6s. 
Verses by 


Sonnenschein. 6s. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 
Place of Compensation in Temperance Reform, The (C. P. Sanger). 
King. 2s. 6d. net. 

Staff Work, The, of the Anglo-Boer War, 1899-1901 : Embodying 
some of the War Letters sent to the ‘* Morning Post” from South 
Africa by Lady Briggs. Grant Richards. os. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE:—The Book-Buyer, 1§c. ; 
The Open Court, toc. ; Journal of the Folk-Song Society (Vol. I. 
No. 3). 


or 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’ NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUME VIII.—NOW READY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by S. F. HARMER, M.A., and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 
To be completed in Ten Volumes. Illustrated. 
8vo. 17s. net each. 


AMPHIBIA AND REPTILES. 


By HANS GADOW, M.A., F.R.S. 
Strickland Curator and Lecturer on Advanced Morphology of 
Vertebrata in the University of Cambridge. 


BY PROF. W. J. COURTHOPE. 


LIFE IN POETRY; LAW IN TASTE: Two 
Series of Lectures delivered in Oxford, 1895-1900. By WILLIAM 
JouHN CourTHopE, C.B., M.A., Hon. LL.D., late Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo. Ios. net. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ A book valuable in no small degree as an exposition of cultured 
opinion regarding taste in poetry.” 


130,000 Copies Sold of 


W. THACKER & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


SPEECHES BY LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 1898-1901. 8vo. cloth. [Shortly. 


| THE GREAT ANARCHY-Sketches of Military Adventure 

| in Hindustan during the period immediately preceding British occupation. By 
H. G. Keene, C.1.E., M.A., Author of “‘ A History of India,” ‘‘ The Fall of 
the Mogul Empire,” &c. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir Ricuarp 

TEMPLE. 8vo. (Shortly. 

| 


CLOWES’ NAVAL POCKET-BOOK, 1901. Edited by 
L. G. Carr Laucuton. The most valuable Work of Reference now available, 
containing a Full List of Battleships, Ironclads, Gunboats, Cruisers, Torpedo 

oats, a List of Dry Docks, and other valuable information concerning all the 
Navies of the World. Sixth Year of Issue. Cloth, 16mo. 5s. net. 


THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAYY, its Past, Present, 
and Future. By Frep T. JANE, Author of “‘ All the World's Fighting Ships,” 
“The Torpedo in Peace and War,” &c. &c. With 150 Illustrations. Royal 


8vo. cloth extra, 30s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF CHINA. By D. C. BoutceEr, Author 
of ‘‘Chinese Gordon,” “‘ Sir Stamford Raffles,” &c. &c. A New Edition, 
Revised and brought up to Date. Containing Chapters on the Recent Con- 
cessions to the European Powers. [Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


A SUMMER IN HIGH ASIA. A Summer Ramble through 
Baltistan and Ladakh. By Capt. F. E. S. Aparr, Author of ‘‘ Sport in 
Ladakh.” With a Chapter on Central Asian Trade by Capt. S. H. Goprrey. 
Illustrated, and a Map of the Route. Medium 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. net. 


BULLET AND SHOT IN INDIAN FOREST, 
PLAIN, AND HILL. With Hints to Beginners in Indian Shooting. By 
C. E. M. Russert, M.R.A.C., late Senior Deputy-Conservator of Forests, 
Mysore District. With a Frontispiece by C. Whymper. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
NEW NOVEL—THE CRISIS. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MONEY. By 
WILLIAM W. CarLiLe, M.A. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
of very great interest, and such a careful essay 


Observer.— The subject is one 
on it should attract many readers.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


THE FIGHTING RACES OF INDIA. A Handbook 
by P. D. Bonarjes, Assistant in the Military Department of the Government 
of India. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

An Account of the Sikhs, Gurkhas, Pathans, Baluchis, Panjabis, Dogras, Rajputs, 

Mahrattas, and other Tribes from which the Indian Army is recruited. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. Edition de Luxe— 
Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, G. H. Jalland, Cecil Aldin, C. E. Brock, 
Bernard Partridge, H. M. Brock, and others. Each Volume contains a 
Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Sir Hersert Maxwe.t, Bart., M.P. Demy 8vo., handsomely bound, with 
gilt tops, hand-made deckle-edged paper. Complete in 24 Vols. Vol. XVIII. 
shortly. 


: W. THACKER & CO., 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits of Piet de Wet and of a Group of 
Convalescents. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


YEOMAN SERVICE: 


Being the Diary of the Wife of an Imperial Yeomanry Officer 
during the Boer War. 
By the Lady MAUD ROLLESTON. 


A theneum.—“ Lady Maud Rolleston has written the best woman's book about 
the war. She does not show partiality......indeed, appears to be gifted with un- 
usual fairness......0n the whole, we have nothing but praise for the book.” 

World.—‘* None of the multitudinous war books surpass this one in attraction— 
few approach it. The services rendered by the writer are well known ; her experi- 
ences, recorded here in a simple and lucid form, are full of human interest, general 


and particular.” i 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ““DEBGRAH OF TOD’S.” 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. 
By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TOD’S,” “ADAM GRIGSON,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


“MENTIONED IN. . 
DESPATCHES.” 


Copies of February 16 issue of the ARMY AND NAvy GAZETTE, 
with its Special Supplement of South African Despatches and 
Lord Roberts’s, Major-Gen. Baden-Powell’s, Sir G. White’s, Sir 
R. Buller’s, and Sir C. Warren’s Recommendations, dated 
March 31, etc., 1900, can still be obtained. Price 6}d., post free. 

Copies of April 20 issue of the ARMY AND Navy GAZETTE, 
containing a Special Supplement giving Lord Roberts’s later | 
Despatch and Recommendations, dated April 2, 1901, and the | 
whole of the Honours Gazette, dated April 19, 1901 (rewards for 
South Africa up to Nov. 29, 1900), can also be obtained. 
Price 63d., post free. 

Orders should be sent to the Publisher. 


Offices: 3 YORK STREET, = GARDEN, LONDON, 
W. 


THE 


TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE 
OF MAY 1900. 
EDITED BY 
E. WALTER MAUNDER, F.R.A.S. 
Beautifully Illustrated with many Full-page Plates, and 
more than Sixty Photo Blocks. 


Royal 8ve. Price 7s. 6d. post free. Strongly Bound. 


Da” ‘‘To the lay reader this volume is particularly interest- 
ing, because it dwells largely on the general features of a solar 


eclipse.” —Manchester Guardian. 


“ KNOWLEDGE” OFFICE, 326 High Holborn, 
LonpDON. 


LA REYUE 
Rewue des Rewues 


(Nouveau titre de la 24 Numéros par an 
REVUE DES REVUES). Richement illustrés 


XIIe ANNEE. 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup idées. Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. 
Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. a l'étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
te 9 roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d'x” an pour LA 
REVUE et Revue des Revues, RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. ; 
La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de @ gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 


; nouvelles, romans, etc. 


* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALex. Dumas Fits), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 


plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY) ; “‘rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 


de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); “elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 


ndérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les Dédats) ; 
Ora REVUE publie des études magistrales” (Figaro); etc. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
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The Saturday Review. 13 June, 1901 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
MR. FREDERICK DAWSON’S CHEVALIER RECITALS DAILY at 3 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL. And THURSDAYS ne SATURDAYS at 3 and 8.39. 
(Under the direction of N. Vert.) Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. 
THIS AFT yao June 15, at 3. Miss Daisy Irvine, Mr. T 7 Weist Hill, and Mr. A. H. West. 


roadwood Piano.--Tickets, ros. 3%, and 1s., of agents, and 7s. 6d., 5s., 2S. 6d., 1s. RoperT Newman, Manager. 


B 6d. 
WHITEHEAD, St. James's Hall.—N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. EMPIRE THEATRE, 


= LEICESTER SQUARE. 
CARRENO. CARRENO. | EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, LES PAPILLONS. 
LAST. PIANOFORTE, RECITAL, | GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.30. 


(Under the direction of N. Vert.) 


MONDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, 
Bechstein Grand wearer a ros. 6d., 35., a a usual Agents, and | R. AN DERSON AND Co. 


WHITEHEAD, St. James's Hall.—} ee! 
— = = BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
- JAME . | CONTRACTORS, 
KUBELIK. KUBELIK. | 14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
“i wander aa XT, June sp een | GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 


(Under the direction of N. Vert and N. Dunxt.) Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Solo Pianoforte: MISS KATHARINE GOODSON. 


Accompanist—Herr LUDWIG SCHWAB. Rud. Ibach = Grand Piano- ESTABLISHED i85}, 
forte.—Free List Entirely Suspended.—Tickets, 21s., 15s.. ros. s. 6d., 58., 3 


2s., of usual Agents, ana WHITEHEAD, St. James's Hall.— ’ VERT, 6 Cork | 
Street, W. | 5 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. | Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
MISS ALINE MAY ° CURRENT ACCOUNTS. Y 
Will rive a MORNING CONCERT | > on the malty when not 

(Under the direction of N. Vert) rawn below 

On WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, June 19, at 3. 10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 1 % 
Tickets, 10s. 6d.. 5s., 3s-, 1s., of usual agents, and WHITEHEAD, St. James's | 3 fe) on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 (a) 
Hall; and of VERT ¢ Cie Stree W. | STOCKS AND SHARES. 
| Stocks and Shar hased and sold for customers. 
QU EEN’S HALL. | BIRKBECK ALM RNACK, with full particulars, post free. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY CONCERT. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
TUESDAY NEXT, | Telephone No. 5 Holborn. ne 

ROBERT NEWMAN'S QUE EN’ s WALL ORCHESTRA. Telegraphic Address: BinkBECK, LONDON. 


a 
Woo, STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 
Reserved, 10s. éd., 2s. 6d., 15. Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good 2 
Head ice, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Sireet, 
MR. ROBERT NEWMAN’S | ep Se 


YSAYE-BUSONI RECITALS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


ee os +» £1,250,000 


eserve Fund oe ee ++ $1,225,000 
LAST RECITAL, This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of “pankin business 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 3. | with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Orange River Colony, Transvaal, 
_, Solo Violn—M. Ysave. Rhodesia, British Central Africa, and East Africa. hr ane remittances made. 
Solo Pianoforte—Signor Busont. Deposits received for fixed periods. Terms on applicatio 
Reserved, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s. ; unreserved, 2s, 6d., rs. WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


‘‘ How forcible,” observed the tormented Job, ‘are right words!” 
Macmillan's Magazine, June 1901. 


THE WORD’S THE THING. 


Joun Stuart MILL said :—‘‘ With a wise man a word stands for the fact 
which it represents ; to the fool it is itself the fact.” 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, 
Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing. 


The Group of the Laocton. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


Trojan-war, who along with his two sons 
was crushed to death in the folds of two 
enormous serpents, a subject represen 


souipeure in the wholo history of ancient The New Edition is the pa for the New ineiiaie 
Fuins of the palace of Titus at the beyitaing 
ofthe sixteenth century, and is now piace and the New Reign. 
e Vatican. 


Specimen Illustration and Reference. 


(la-ok’5-on),n. In Greek math. the 
Priest of Apollo cr Neptune during the 


The TIMES says :—‘*‘ We should not wish for anything | 
better than the New Imperial.” 


ORDER FORM. 
‘To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 38 Southampton 


Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

The original price of the Dictionary was - 5- By an arrangement | ¥ 
made with the proprietors, the SATURDAY REVIEW is enabled to offer Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘THE 
the work for 20 per cent. less, i.e. £4. Handsomely bound in leather | IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
backs and cloth sides, it consists of four fine volumes, and may be | payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 


secured at once on payment of | I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are 
complete. 
5s. down, 
Signature 
and Ten Monthly Instalments of 7s. 6d. This is a unique oppor- | 
tunity for adding to your library, on the easiest possible terms, one of | TRIO | sicciicncscsnpnininticncemnabinniaasinabvasigs 


the greatest works ever compiled by British scholars. The Dictionary . 
may be seen at the office of the SATURDAY REVIEW, or specimens 
will be forwarded post free on application. Date..occcrccsscccsecresescescoessees 
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15 June, 1901 The Saturday Review. 


The LIST of APPLICATIONS will OPEN on MONDAY, the 17. Jane. 1901... sae ose on or before WEDNESDAY, the 19th June, 1901, for 
an e 
Report of Mr. H. T. Marks, M.I.M.EF., A. M.I.E.E., dated 9th May, 1931, by cable from Axim (Gold Coast) to the West Africa Corporation (Limited), on the property to 
be acquired by this company to the following effect : 
MEWOSSOO.—The property is well placed for economic development and working. There are three reefs on the property from 6 feet to 2 feet [in width] ; 
assay value 3 oz. to 18 dwt. per ton. Taquah Banket formation runs through this concession. . . . 


The Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


THE MEWOSSOO (TAQUAH) GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 To 1900. 


Divided into 150,000 SHARES of £1 each, 
Of which 50,0co Shares are for the provision of working capital and for the "general purposes of the company. 2 
There are now being OFFERED for SUBSCRIPTION by a Prospectus of the above company 75,000 Shares of £x each at par. Payable 2s 6d. per share on 
application ; 7s. 6d. per share on allotment ; and the balance in calls, not exceeding 5s. each, as and when required. 
DIRECTORS, | (2) Mr. W. J. Gilbert, M.E., late Manager of the Taquah and Abosso Gold 


E. B. BURNABY (Lt.-Col., retired), Staines, Middlesex; Director, West | Mining Company, Limited. 
atten Hinterland Development Syndicate, Limited. Copies of these reports accompany the prospectus. 
ATSTONE, Pheasantfield, Willesden Green, N.W. ; Director, Adamansu | The property is now being opened up and developed Ms the vendors under the 
Sy be sey Limited. personal supervision of their Chief Engineer, Mr. H. T. Marks, from whom a report 
E. J. CONLON, 60 Warwick Road, Kensington, S.W. ; Director, Insahta Syndi- | to the West Africa Corporation, Limited, dated Axim, roth April, sgor, has been 
cate, Limited. | received. The following are extracts from Mr. Marks’ report :— 
: &. a GOODWIN (R. Hamilton & Co., African Merchants), 36 Dale Street, | “ There is not the slightest doubt in my opinion that the Mewossoo Concession is 
Liverpool. | situated in a direct line with the conglomerate formation of the Taquah-Wassau dis- 
A. B. R RN DAL L, Highfield Hill, Upper Norwood ; Director, Wassau Consoli- tricts, and evidences are numerous of the existence of conglomerate on the conces- 
sion. The prcperty is in close proximity to the main line of railway from Seckondi 


dated Goldfields, Limited. | 

Hon. HENRY A. STANHOPE, Ashe Warren, Overton, Hants; Chairman, West | to Taquah, but as the ground has an almost perfect waterway from the sea, I con- 

Africa Corporation, Limited. | sider that this would be the most natural and economic method of transportation in 
wer f th fath d its limits have b 

OO ant | e area of the concession is 1,c0o fathoms square, and its limits have been 
LLOYDS BANK, a J cong Ze, Santen, E.C., and Liverpool, so determined as to embrace many important features. The principal workings are 
8 ° | situated in practically the middle of the concession, with ample space surrounding 
BROKERS. same for all considerations of deep levels and the flotation of subsidiary companies, 


&e... 
Lead “There exist many evi of of by yon that have 
ndon > 5 en opted in winning the rock, an eel confident that under systematic 

| JOSE EDH La LAMMING & CO., Austin Friars, E.C., and Stock development the reefs should produce similar ore to that extracted in the past, 
Liverpool—-NEILSON & GRAVES, Liverpool! and London Chambers, and Stock | 
xchange, Liverpool. SOLICITORS. are extracts fort Mr. s report, dated 14th May, 1901, made 

to the West Africa Corporation (Limite 

London—HURRELL, CHRISTOPHE R & RONEY, 33 Cornhill, E.C. “‘ The reefs are of the true Banket formation, are friable and easily crushed. 
Liverpool WHITLEY & CO., 41 Castle Street, Liverpool. bo by considerable of 

% r eel whic ave trom time immemorial en remove yt e natives of the district 

AUDITORS.—GOOD, SON & | meer Chartered Accountants, 57 Moorgate from large excavations and numerous shafts sunk 20 feet to 120 feet deep. 


(oom ETT, — & CO., 4 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C., and Stock 


siege | “The reefs average in width about 6 feet, although in places they widen to 
SECRETARY (pro tem.).—E. A. SCHNEIDAU. 20 feet, and mabe rich deposits. The most is 
pie , Continuation direct through the concessions of Mewossoo, Tamsoo. uenta, 
REGISTERED OFFICES. House, Copthall Avenue, E.C. Taquah, and thence on to Abosso and Wassau. 


ee | ‘* The formation is pebbles of quartz cemented together, the cement containing 


This Company has been formed to acquire, work and deal with in such way as free metallic gold worth £4 per ounce. 
may be deemed most profitable, the gold-mining property, situate in the Upper The company will also pay to brokers a brokerage of 6d. per share on all shares. 
Eastern District of Wassau in the Gold Coast Colony, West Africa, and known as applied for and allotted un application forms bearing brokers’ stamps. 

“* Mewossoo Hill.” Application will be made to the Committees of the London and Liverpool Stock 
‘Lhe property, which contains approximately 825 acres (about the extent of 600 Exchanges in due course for a settlement in the company’s shares. 
Copies of the Prospectus in relation to the above Company containing the 


Rand claims), rises to an elevation of 720 feet above the sea level. It is situated 

close to the River Bonsa, and about 25 miles in a direct line from Axim, which is particulars required by the Companies Acts, 1990, which are omitted above, may 
the nearest port and two days’ journey by boat. The railway now under construc- obtained from the Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors, and at the offices of the 
tion from Seckondi to Taquah will pass within = a mile of the property. Company. 


The reports on the Mewossoo Hill property are b No application for shares will be accepted untess made upon forms supplied with 
(x) Mr. H. T. Marks, M.I.M.E., A.M.LE. E. of Johannesburg, Assayer to such Prospectuses as above mentioned, and, in particular, applications must not be 
the late Transvaal Government. made upon the basis of the particulars printed above. 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Mr. S. Trythall, who was for nearly 20 years and until recently one of the Under-Managers of the Rio Tinto Company, has consented to» 


act as Manager of this Company at the Mines. 
THE VENDOR HAS AGREED TO TAKE THE WHOLE OF THE PURCHASE PRICE IN SHARES. 
The Directors and their Friends have underwritten 10,000 Shares. 
The List is now open, and will close on Tuesday, the 18th June, 1901. 


THE VIELLA COPPER COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
(Lucorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 ¢0_1900.) 


Im Shares of £Z&1l each. 
ISSUE OF 25,000 SHARES AT PAR. 


‘To be applied as Working Capital and to cover the cost of forming this Company, leaving 5,000 Shares in reserve for future 
Working Capital. 
Payable :— 2s. 6d. on Application ; 
5s. Os. on Allotment; 
7s. 6d. one Month after Allotment; 
and the Balance on the ist October next. 


DIRECTORS. BROKERS. 
HARRY ELLIS, Esq., F.R.G.S. (Managing Director Elmore’s German and Messrs. DEAN, a & CO., 19 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., and 
Austro- Hungarian Metal Co., Ltd.), Broad Street Avenue, London, E.C. Stock Exchan 
(Chairman). Messrs. JOSEPH" LAMMING & CO., 5 Austin Friars, London, E.C., and Stock 
JOHN HEAL, E Giese Kg A North Middlesex Gas Co., Ltd.), Frith Exchange. 
G Mill Hill, Hendon, 
FRA ANK'W. TAL LLACK, Esq., Shipbroker, 20 Great St. Helen's, and Shipping CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
Exchange, London, E.C. AMES MACTEAR, M.LC.E., M.I.M.M., 28 Victoria Street, 
JOSEPH WHEATLEY, Esq., Solicitor, 52 Lime Street, London, E.C. MICEW. 
Sr. DON JOSE E. ve OLANO, Colliery Proprietor, Barcelona, Spain. 
BANKERS. AUDITORS. 
LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, 21 Lombard Messrs. C. F. KEMP, SONS, & CO., 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Street, London, and all Branches. 
SOLICITORS SECRETARY and OFFICES (pro tem.) : 
For the Company : ; Messrs NUNN, POPHAM & STARKIE, 140 Leadenhall | HARRY STONE, M.C.A., Broad Street Avenue, London, z.C. 
Street, London 
For oe: Messrs. OLDFIELD, BARTRAM & OLDFIELD, 13 Walbrook, Full Prospectus is appearing in the Daily Papers. 
a 
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15 June, 1go1 


No part of the Capital has been or will be Underwritten. 
This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies in accordance with the Companies Act, 1900. 
The Subscription List will be CLOSED on MONDAY NEXT, June 17, 1901. 


THE HOTEL BRISTOL, BERLIN, LTD. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES’ ACTS, 1862 TO 1900.) 


SHARE CAPITAL 


£300,000, 


Divided into Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £5 each... 


0,000 Ordinary Shares of £5 each ... 


There will also be 
£300,000 in Four per Cent. Mortgage Debentures, under German law, held by 

Berlin bankers and the late owners of the hotel, in respect of the charges 

menrioned below. 

The Preferences shares rank as regards capital as well as dividends in priority to 
the Ordinary shares. They are entitled to a cumulative preferential dividend of 
6 per cent. per annum, and to participate pari passu with the Ordinary shares in 
the surplus profits of each year remaining after payment of a dividend of 10 per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares. 

ISSUE of 30,000 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 
SHARES of £5 each at par, and 30,00 ORDINARY SHARES of £5 each at 
par, payable as follows : 

tos. on application. 
£2 10s. on allotment. 
42 os. one month after allotment. 


45 0S. 
The minimum subscription on which the directors may proceed to allotment is 


42,000 
DIRECTORS. 

JOHN WILLIAM RHODES. J.P., Hennerton, Henley-on-Thames (Chairman). 

POLYDORE W. De KEYSER (Chairman and Managing Director De Keyser’s 
R-yal Hotel, Limited), London. 

RONALD HERBERT SAVORY, 27 Austinfriars, London, E.C. 

ALEXANDER LUCAS (Chairman Berliner Bank), Behrenstrasse 7a, Berlin. 

CARL GAUSE, Architect, Kéniggritzerstrasse 42, Berlin. 

CONRAD UHL, Managing Director, Hotel Bristol, Berlin. 


BANKERS. 
PARR’'S BANK (Limrtrep), Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., and Branches‘ 
BERLINER BANK, Berlin. 


BROKERS. 
J. POLLAK axp CO., 8 Draper’s Gardens, and Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 


In Exctanp—F. J. LESLIE anv CO., 15 George Street, Mansion House, 
London, E.C. ; and rs Union Court, Liverpool. 
In Germany -JUSTIZRATH M. KEMPNER, Franziisischestrasse 9, Berlin, W. 


AUDITORS. 
CHALMERS, WADE anp CO., Chartered Accountants, 18 Coleman Street: 
London ; and 5 Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 
A. J: H. ROBERTSON, C.A., 20 Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring the freehold property 
known as the Hotel Bristol, Berlin. 

The magnificent buildings which comprise the Hotel Bristol occupy an unrivalled 
position on the Unter-den-Linden, the most fashionable part of Berlin. 

The erection of this hotel was commenced, in 1892, by the owner, Mr. Conrad 
Uhl, the architect being Mr. Carl Gause. Its success was so great that in 1897 the 
adjoining freehold ground was purchased, and a large addition made to the hotel, 
Which is now more than double its original size, and the whole building, excepting 
five shops on the ground floor (which are let at remunerative rentals to first-class 
tenants) is used for hotel purposes. 

The progress and character of the business are shown by the following certificate 
of Messrs. Chalmers, Wade, and Co., chartered accountants, of Lon and 
Liverpool : 


| Making total assets (without goodwill)... ee 


£300,000 


To the Directors of the Hétel Bristol. Berlin (Limited). 
18 Coleman Street, London, and 5 Fenwick Street. Liverpool, 
24th April, 
Gentlemen,—We have examined the books and accounts of the Hotel Bristol, 
Berlin, for the seven years ended 31st January, rgor, and certify that the net profits, 
calculated at the current rate of exchange (without taking into account interest on 
capital) have been as follows : 


Year ended 31st January, 1895 ee £19,874 14 
Do. 1896 oe oe +. 22,006 18 4 
Do. 1897 es eo 24,488 2 
Do. 1898 ee ++ 22,160 14 3 (Rebuilding.) 
Do. 1899 oe ee os 38,192 16 5 
Do. 1900 ae oe os 49,256 6 7 
Do. 1901 es ° ee 51,023 3 9 


The profits have, as will be seen, steadily progressed throughout the period, with 
the exception of the year ended 31st January, 1898, during the whole of whicha 
large portion of the hotel was unavailable for business, owing to the rebuilding of 
part and structural alterations of the remainder. 

For the year ending 31st January, 1901, out of the above profits the sum of £1,420 
was distributed by the proprietors among the heads of departments as a special 
recognition of their services. 

The plant, machinery, furniture, fixtures, &c., have been well maintained out 
of revenue, and liberal amounts have been written off linen, plate, glass, 
cutlery, &c. We are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

CHALMERS, WADE and Co. 

The certificated average yearly profits for the past three years 

amount to the sum of .. oe £46,157 8 31 
To pay interest on £300,coo Four per cent. Mort- 

gage Debentures requires ee +. $12,000 0 
To pay 6 per cent. dividend on £150,000 Six per 

Cent. Cumulative Preference shares requires 
To pay 10 per cent. dividend on £150,000 Ordinary 

shares oe os ee oe 


9,000 0 
150,000 0 0 
—— £36,000 o 


Leaving ‘a substantial balance to pay further dividends on the Preference and 
Ordinary shares, with a surplus for directors’ remuneration, &c. 


The assets of the company are : ms 
Value of land and buildings, as per valuer’s certificates .. «+ £510,745 0 0 
Value of furniture, machinery, fixtures, &c. ee ee 62,360 0 o 


Value of wines and liqueurs (included in purchase price) .. 5,000 © oO 


£576,105 


The business will be taken over on completion of the purchase, and the price to 
be paid by the company for the freehold property, business, and all the assets 


| connected therewith, and comprised in the above valuations, is the sum of £590,000, 
| of which it will be seen that only £13,595 is paid for the valuable goodwill. This 


price will be satisfied as to £300,002 in the Mortgage Debentures above mentioned, 
as to £200,000 in cash and as to the balance in shares of the company at par or in 
cash, or partly in shares and partly in cash, at the option of the directors. 

For contracts see full prospectus. ; 

Copies of the contracts and certificate and of the memorandum and articles of 
association, and translations of the mortgage debenture obligations and of the 
valuations, can be inspected by applicants for shares at the offices of the solicitors 
to the company in England between the hours of ten a.m. and four p.m 

Application should be made on the form accompanying the full prospectus, or on 
the form appended to the newspaper advertisements, and forwarded to the bankers, 
together with a remittance for the amount of the deposit. Failure to pay any in- 
stalment on shares allotted when due will render the shares and all amounts paid 


thereon liable to forfeiture. 
Full prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the offices of the 


| company, or from the bankers, brokers, solicitors, and auditors. 


For further information, in compliance with the Companies Act, 1900, see full 
prospectus. 


KLERKSDORP GOLD AND DIAMOND. 


AX extraordinary general meeting of the Klerksdorp 
Gold Mining and Diamond Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. C. E. Hogg, the 
Chairman of the company. 
The Secretary (Mr. A. J. May) having read the notice convening the meeting, 
The Chairman explained that since they last met he had been to South Africa to 
examine and report on the property. His visit, in the circumstances of the situation 
there, was for practical purposes not very beneficial, but it put him in touch with 
the present manager and placed him in possession of a heap of documents which 
had never reached England—why he was unable to say. Hence his visit so far from 
being fruitless was just the reverse. The first thing that struck him was the large 
and valuable plant they have there. It was curious the way the plant was worked. 
The trouble was owing to some parts of the ground containing diamonds. The 
manager, beivg desirous of not injuring the diamonds, succeeded in not injuring 
the gold ; he had to set his machinery in such a way as not to crush his diamonds, 
and the consequence was he did not crush his ore. The mine had scarcely had fair 
play. There had not been, strictly speaking, intelligent management. A further 
and very singular element of loss was introduced in order to swell the amount of 
work done during the month. It was obvious, and was admitted by the present 
manager, thata large percentage of ore which under no circumstances could be payable 
was put into the cyanide vats so as t> make it appear to you that so many thousand 
tons of ore had been treated, and this had to be paid for by payable ore. With regard to 
the prospecting of the mine, nothing surprised him more than to find that on the 
large area of 1,500 acres odd, only about 20 per cent. of the property had been 
worked, examined, prospected, or paid any attention to. This was a matter for 
which the local management was entirely responsible. The gentlemen had not even 
the ordinary curiosity to examine the remaining 1,200 acres. As to future explora- 
tion, he suggested a scheme of allocating to the present manager the portion of the 
mine that is developed, and from which he says he can obtain 30,000 tons of payable 
ore. That was quite enough for one man to look after. He would then take the 
other 1,200 acres, and propose to place them under contract with one of the best 
experts and prospectors that he knew—a man who has been inured to the 
business—paymg him a com tively small salary, which he can make into 
a large remuneration by the results he obtains. It is stated that many 
hundreds of diamonds have been crushed and lost in the old days when the 
mine was being worked on tribute. After the tributors had finished, their 
mortar boxes were cleaned out, and in the interstices of the boxes they found 
diamonds which were valuable and of a marketable quality. Where did they come 
from? He had endeavoured to trace, but was not sati the explanation he 
had received was quite complete or satisfactory. He believed that where the 


object of the scheme was to obtain money. The question for you to consider 
is, Are you going to have a fair run for your money’ They were here to 
decide whether they would abandon their property or go on with it. The 
company he proposed to create had this element of alteration: He proposed to 
reduce the capital from £400,000 to £250,000, and to pav dividends, if he could, on 
this capital. He did not suppose that anycne had the slighrest hope of their being 
able to pay dividends on a capital of £400,000. He proposed to reduce the 
face value of the shares and the capital of the company, and the relative 
difference would only be as though they were reduced from ios. to Ss. a 
share. There were 780,000 shares in the present company ; he proposed to have 
1,000,000 58. shares in the new company 
for all they are entitled to, 220,000 ss. shares as a surplus. He concluded by form- 
ally proposing the resolution :—*‘ That the company be wound up voiuntarily, and 
that William Henry Brown, of 34 and 36 Gresham Street, in the City of London, be 
and he is hereby appointed liquidator for the purposes of such winding up at an 
agreed remuneration of £200.” 

Mr. W. H. Jones seconded the motion, which after some discussion was agreed 
to, with three or four dissentients. 


ORIENT LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
M, F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
eel { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO./ Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For P. e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
- Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
P. & oO. SERVICES. 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
P. & oO. MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


diamonds were found was the place of the original deposit of these di d 

While he was in South Africa he saw the managers of the surrounding mines, and 
they were satisfied that whatever diamonds there are on the Klerksdorp district we 
have. He proceeded to explain the scheme he proposed to carry out. The main 
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CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
P. & O. TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S W. 


, leaving, after the shareholders had applied . 
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15 June, 1901 The Saturday Review. 


SUPER-AERATION, LIMITED, is the owner of the patent rights for the United Kingdom of a now well- 
known invention which dispenses aerated waters in bulk. 

By the adoption of the Super-Aeration system a considerable saving is effected in various directions, including 
the heavy expenses attached to bottling at the factory, corking, wiring, loss in breakages, packing and handling, 
storage, &c., whilst the cost of distribution is reduced to a minimum. 

The aeration is so perfectly retained that the quality of the water, when drawn, is equal, if not superior, 
to that now supplied by the leading aerated water manufacturers. 

The value of the invention in establishments conducting a large trade within a small area can readily be 
appreciated, owing to— 

(2) The great economy in space, the contents of one cylinder being the equivalent of 20 dozen 


bottles of soda-water. 

(5) The great economy in time, the cylinder contents being instantly available for one outlet, 
without the necessity of unwiring, uncorking, and handling 240 separate bottles; and 

(c) The great economy in cost for a perfectly aerated Pasteurised water. 

The apparatus is so arranged that every drop of water dispensed can be perfectly iced (no matter the 
quantity drawn) without the water coming into contact with the ice. 

The lucrative nature of the aerated water fbusiness, even under present methods, is well known; and in 
view of the fact that the larger portion of the expense of the business, as at present carried on, is repre- 
sented by the cost of bottles, corks, wires, and breakages, it is obvious that a system by which waters of 
equal or superior quality and aeration can be manufactured and delivered without these heavy expenses must 
be much more profitable. ‘ 

In order to cope successfully with the daily increasing demand throughout the Kingdom for Super-Aeration, 
the Parent Company has disposed, and is disposing, of its rights to subsidiary Companies. The foliowing have 
already been established :— 

London Super-Aeration, Limited. Glasgow Super-Aeration, Limited. 
Cardiff Super-Aeration, Limited. Sussex Super-Aeration, Limited. 


| 
Thanet Super-Aeration, Limited. Bath Super-Aeration, Limited. 
Leicester Super-Aeration, Limited. | Guildford District Super-Aeration, Limited. 


Arrangements have also been entered into for the formation of subsidiary Companies for various other 


districts, and negotiations are pending in regard to further developments. 


A LIVERPOOL SUPER-AERATION COMPANY 


is being formed to acquire the licence for the exclusive use of the Parent Company’s system within a radius of 
twenty miles of the Liverpool Town Hall, with the exception of towns, &c., in the county of Flint, North 
Wales. In addition to the City of Liverpool, the radius above referred to includes the important towns 
and districts of— 


Warrington St. Helens Ormskirk 
Wigan Southport Prescot 
Chester Birkenhead, &c. &c. 


A distinct advantage possessed by this Company will be the right of supply to the many large and important 
lines of ocean-going steamers which sail to and from the port of Liverpool, the invention being particularly 


suited for use on board ship. 


A SUPER-AERATION MACHINE can be seen in working order at the 


Company’s Temporary Showrooms, 20 WATER ST., LIVERPOOL. 
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he has handled his material. The story is full of life and action, with 
telling and realistic pictures of financial and waterside London.” 


The Saturday Review. 


15 June, 1901 


MR. MACQUEEN will publish on 
JUNE 19 


A NEW and REVISED EDITION of 
MISS ELLA C. SYKES’S IMPORTANT WORK ON PERSIA. 


THROUGH PERSIA ON A 
SIDE-SADDLE. 


With a specially written Introduction for this Edition by 
Major-General 
SIR FREDERIC GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.I. 
Map and 8 Full-Page Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘* Her description of her life at Kerman is highly entertaining, but 
the whole of her book affords most pleasant reading. Her camera has 
provided her with excellent illustrations, which reproduce the people, 
scenery, and architecture of a fascinating corner of the world. yo 


READY JUNE 17. 


EVER MOHUN. 


By FRED T. JANE, 
Author of ‘* The Violet Flame,” ‘‘ All the World’s Fighting Ships,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece by the Author, 6s. 


READY JUNE 17. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


By AMEDEE ARCHARD. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Amédée Archard was a contemporary writer of Dumas, and _his 
romances are very similar to those of that great writer. ‘* The Golden 
Fleece ” compares favourably with ‘‘ The Three Musketeers” and the 
other D’Artagnan romances. 


THREE GOOD NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each. 


THE GOLDEN LOTUS. 


By ALFRED BARRETT. 


«* A capitally conceived plot, some fine characterisations, and several 
excellent descriptions of Eastern life and manners. The book, in 
short, is one to hold the reader’s attention from beginning to end.” 

Glasgow Herald. 


THE DEVIL’S PLOUGH. 
By ANNA FARQUHAR. 


Frontispiece in Colours. 


‘* Yet another novel of France, and a good one, with its plot laid in 
the time of the Jesuit decadence that followed after the power of 
Mazarin and Anne of Austria...... This is an exceedingly good novel, 
full of peculiar and unexpected developments, and showing exceptional 
ingenuity in its treatment of the twofold nature of the Jesuit priest. 
We recommend it heartily.” —Zeeds Mercury. 


**A stirring romance...... The author has been successful in sug- 
gesting the mental feelings of that time, and has given us some pictur- 
esque depictions of the swaggering swordsmen and frail beauties of the 
time.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 

‘* The authoress has worked out with skill the complications of love 
and war which result from this proceeding...... The tale is likely to 
prove deservedly popular.” —G/asgow Herald. 


IN THE CITY. 


By ALFRED HURRY 


‘* The author is to be congratulated on the vivid vigour with which 


Glasgow Herald. 
JOHN MACQUEEN, 49 Rupert Street, W. 


‘MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & 60.3 


NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Edited by BEATA FRANCIS and ELIZA KEARY. 


the late Sir Philip Francis and Members of his Family. With an 
Introductory Note on the Junius Controversy, by C. F. KEARY, 
In 2 demy 8vo. vols. buckram gilt and gilt top, 24s. net, with 
numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 

“* We shall find these letters a revelation. Nothing can be more charming than 
those written by the younger members of the Francis family. The writers seem all 
of them to have been original and most of them witty; while their letters to each 
other give us a most lifelike picture of the ways of the time. .We do not see indeed 
why the Francis letters should not prove as valuable a document to the Historica} 
Student as Pepys’s Diary."—Pal? Mall Gazette. 


** A real book of absorbing interest.” 


HENRY BROADHURST, M.P. 


THE STORY OF HIS LIFE 
From the Stonemason’s Bench to the Treasury Bench. 
TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, with Photogravure Portrait, 16s. 
With an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. 


“It is not often that we get so natural and freshly written an account ofa 
labouring man’s rise in life." —Standard. 
‘‘A remarkable record. The tale is one of permanent value and interest to the 
whole English race."—Daily News. 
A real book of absorbing interest." —Morning Advertiser. 
“* Few autobiographies produced recently are likely to give greater pleasure.” 
Daily Mail. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN. 


By W. H. WILKINS. In 1 large demy 8vo. vol., handsome 
cloth gilt, ros. 6d. net. With Illustrations. 


“* 4 book which is as exciting as an historical novel by Dumas, and a good deal 
more interesting.” —Literature. 


WITH OVER 600 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS, PHOTO- 
GRAPHED FROM LIFE, 


THE LIVING RACES OF MANKIND. In 2 


handsome vols. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. each net, and in 
leather bindings. 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Love Rules the Camp 

The Eternal Quest eee 
My Son Richard 
Babs the Impossible 


J. A. STEUART. 
DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


SARAH GRAND. 


The Second Dandy Chater 

TOM GALLON. 
The Gamblers 
Franks: Duellist. 


WM. LE QUEUX. 


AMBROSE PRATT. 


The Second Youth of Theodora Desanges 


MRS. LYNN LINTON. 
The Sea Hath Its Pearls 
NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 


The Nana’s Talisman 
MARK ASHTON. 


Bonanza 
ERNEST G. HENHAM. 


Marna’s Mutiny 
MRS. HUGH FRASER. 


The Crip of the Bookmaker 
PERCY WHITE. 
[4mmediately. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPEBR. 


Co. Ltp., 
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New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Freperick Witt1am WyYL-y, at the Office, 38 Southampton 
Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of . 


15 June, 1901. 


THE FRANCIS LETTERS, Being Letters of 
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